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PREFACE. 



Poetry is acknowle(%ed by all commentators to be 
a more pure and universal expression of the ten- 
dencies of human nature than prose. When God 
first spake to man, it was in the language of Poetry 
he was pleased to make his unerring will known, and 
when the prophets of old revealed futurity, through 
holy inspiration, the same ennobling sentiment 
seemed alone sufficient to embody those revelations 
meant to enlighten posterity! — Indeed, the soul of 
man is never touched by the live-coal of sympathy, 
but Poetry is the medium through which the skilful 
operator effects his greatest design. 

What are our early recollections: — what our 
highest hopes, our lowest fears: — what all the 
beauties of nature strewn around us? but Poetry! 
And yet there are those, who imagine they flatter 
their own vanity by affecting to deny all its in- 
fluences. 
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Poetry is said, however, to be a drug in the 
market, while, at the same time, every one is annoy- 
ing us with long quotations from its pages ; and who 
would not consider himself insulted if he were told, 
that he was not deeply read in its master-spirits ? 

If Poetry then, be a drug — what shall we call 
Prose ? The drug of drugs ! My reason for saying 
so is, that the nearer poetry is related to prose, the 
greater drug it becomes, having fewer figures of 
speech, less condensation and originality of thought, 
and also being destitute of the necessary allusions to 
nature, from which alone the unfilming pearls are to 
be gathered that should brilliantly adorn its impas- 
sioned pages. 

Thus Poetry has often suffered by the remarks of 
those who are generally pleased with prose, if they 
only discover volumes of snow-white paper black- 
ened with diffuse typography, while the same 
persons, when they open a volume of poetry, expect 
to be immediately set on fire ; forgetting that the 
want of electricity in themselves, may be the latent 
cause why they do not really kindle ! 

In speaking thus of Prose, these remarks are 
strictly confined to the incalculable number of gossa- 
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mer-web works of fiction, which serve no other pur- 
pose, than to give young ladies an imperfect idea of 
human life I 

So long as a work does not circulate far beyond 
the region of the author's acquaintance, he is likely 
to meet with much whispering, spleen, and petty 
censure; but among strangers he is more candidly 
dealt with, being firee firom flattery on the one hand, 
and insult on the other ; there also exist those, who 
consider every moment mis-spent, that is given to 
reflection and the Muses, whilst they themselves 
have impulses in their own nature, which, instead 
of leading them to ennobling pursuits, make them 
nightly trifle vrith time, their consciences, and 
constitutions. 

The present Poem is written on a deprivation, 
which the author has always deeply and sincerely 
deplored, and which must have awakened in thou- 
sands a similar sympathy. He has ever considered 
the Blind, compassion's nearest friend ! shut out from 
the external beauty of nature, groping in endless 
night through a strange and noisy world, 

** All dull, and comfortless ! " 

This attempt to bring the Blind into more general 
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notice, has given him much heart-felt pleasure, and 
he considers it a duty he owes to those suffering so 
heavy a bereavement. If he can, therefore, be so 
far successful as to render the reading of this Poem 
instrumental in drawing more attention towards the 
Indigent Blind, he will rejoice in the effort, while he 
also hopes that the many descriptions given of 
nature will afford pleasure to the reader ; but though 
such vast improvement has been made of late in the 
tuition of the Blind ; to them, in many cases, this 
work may be more the poetry of Sight than of 
Blindness. 

If any should object to the heroine being de- 
prived of Sight, — in the third part, — let them remem- 
ber that this allows full scope to describe no mean 
portion of the Blind, — those who once enjoyed the 
rapturous perception of nature, but do so no longer. 



" Total eclipse, nor sun nor moon, 
All dark amid the blaze of noon ! " 



It is humbly hoped, that even the hyper-critical 
will be just enough to confess, that there is scarcely 
a species of Blindness on which this Poem does not 
touch ; while the many years of correspondence and 
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conversation the author has had with scientific and 
learned men, and with the sufferers from occasional 
Blindness, such as the late novelist — Gait, &c. with 
whom he has often conversed on the subject — ^have 
enabled him to discover many qualities and sympa- 
thies of the Blind, which his inferior genius and ob- 
servation might have over-looked. 

The author has no wish to extend his preface, as 
the copious notes — descriptive and physiological — 
given to this Poem, appear in their proper places; he 
therefore sends forth his work into the world, trust- 
ing there may be derived from its perusal, at least, a 
portion of that pleasure which charmed him while 
composing it. 

London, Aug. 1839. 



Composers and Publishers of Music are most respectfully informed, 
that this Work, being the entire property of the Author, they are not 
entitled to adapt any of his pieces, without consulting him, which may 
be done through his Publishers. 
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BLINDNESS: 



OR, 



THE SECOND SENSE RESTORED AND LOST. 



PART I. 



^f^^^t^^^*^*^^^*^^^^^^ 



ARGUMENT TO PART FIRST. 

" Why was the sight 
To such a tender ball as the eye confined, — 
So easy and so obvious to be quenched — 
And not, like feeling, through all parts diffused 
That she might look at will through every pore?" 

Chaos sitting on his dark and solitary throne — God commanding the 
Light — Its birth — Its influence on Darkness — Order in the 
heavens — Its first journey round the Earth — Resignation of 
Gloom — Sun*s effect on Moon and Stars — ^The glory of Heaven 
proclaimed by Angels — Their song of praise — Persecution of 
darkness till it found the eye of man — Lamentation of the 
blind — Effects of music on the blind — Acuteness of their ear — 
Perfection on the human body — Desire to behold light — Unsafe 
position of the blind in crowded cities — London — Blindness of 
Milton — Saul struck blind — Samson's eyes destroyed by the 
Philistines — Curing of the blind by Christ — The sun darkened 
at his death — Darkness and crime allied — Elymas the sorcerer 
struck blind by Paul — ^The Sodomites, assembled round Lot's 
house, struck blind by the angels — Effects of the absence and 
presence of light on the captives of the Bastile, &c. — Ingenuity 
of the blind — Their education — The blind warrior, Ziska — 
Appeal in behalf of the indigent blind — The great philanthropist, 
Howard — His epitaph in St. Paul's Cathedral, London — Affec- 
tion of the lower creation towards their blind — Prayers of the 
poor — Reflection on riches — The benevolent rich — The hope 
denied thie blind — The decay of sight by age — Different climates 
— Loss of vision — Reminiscences of former scenes — Description 
of external nature for the pleasure of the blind — Rural scenes in 
Scotland — ^The Dusky Glen — TannahiU — Summer among the 
flowers — Kensington — Song — The Thames — Richmond — Patri- 
arch's lay to Richmond — ^Thomson — Gray — Pope — The vale of 
Clyde^ — Song — Benlomond — West Highlands — Distance com- 
parative blindness — Death of Byron — Effects of affectionate 
language on the blind — Dream of the blind concerning nature — 
Sorrow at the dissolution of the spell — Gratitude for attentions 
and tuition. 
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THE SECOND SENSE RESTORED AND LOST. 



^A^«^^M^^^^^«^t^^v^^ 



PART L 



^p^^^^^M^^^^^^^^^^A^ 



When black-wing'd Chaos sat on regal throne 
In solemn grandeur— silent and alone- 
God said "Let there be Light 1" and forth it shone. * 

The new-bom spheres celestial anthems sung, 
Electric to empyrean realms they sprung ; 
Rending the robes that wrapt primeval Night, 
And filled the vaulted Firmament with light ! 

Fix'd in the sky, dense vapour roll'd away, 
And then the Sun exulting said — " 'Tis Day 1" 
The Moon and Stars, succeeding calm and bright. 
With virgin mildness whisper'd — " It is Night !" 
The Hills and VaUeys, bursting at his nod. 
Assumed their shapes^ and own'd the power of God ! 

6 



18 THE SECOND SENSE 

The Worlds, before unform'd, rejoiced in birth. 
And one, in triumph utter'd — " I am Earth !" 

How radiant was the youthful Sunbeam then. 
Though yet unsmiled on by the eyes of Men ;** 
With vivid and refulgent wings outspread 

It fled afar — on ancient Gloom it cast 

A fatal fiery ray — He died at last. 
And round a wondrous world new lustre shed ! 

Thus Gloom resign'd a world, resigned a throne. 
That long had been the mystic Monarch's own ! 

Nor left one Heir on ocean or on earth. 
Save those whose dark-soul'd passions often rise 
On threat'ning clouds, when stars close their bright eyes. 

And Winds career, like Maniacs in mirth ! 

Thus did the King of Day pursue in might 

His glorious course, through realms, before unknown. 
Until he met the gentle Queen of Night, 

And claim'd the heaven-bom Daughter as his own ! 
And though she sometimes veils from him her love. 

Conceals her vestal-looks, her silvery smile. 
And to her azure palace fiar above 

Retires, and leaves her retinue awhile ; 
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Soon weary of her solitude, again 

She journeys forth to join her beauteous train ! 

Now glory lit the lofty halls of Heaven, 

And the round Earth lay rolling in the arms 

Of new-created Light, and thus were given — 
To its yoimg being — myriads of charms! 

While, on a cloud that skimm'd the viewless air, 
Bright Angels flash'd their sun-refracting wings. 

And ravish'd with a sight so wondrous fair, 
Dropt music from their harps' celestial strings ! 

And, as above the warm young World they stood, 
Swell'd out an holy Anthem to the praise 
Of Him, who rules in Righteousness always. 

As, in his Wisdom, He pronounced it — " Goon !" 



Eternal Spirit — ever bright ! — 

Too dazzling far for Angel-eyes ! 
How shall thy Host declare the might 

With which thou rul'st the sacred skies ? 
How shall seraphic Souls proclaim 

Thy Will omnipotent above ? 
Or take into their lips thy name. 

And not be all-consumed with love ! 

b2 
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Infinite and omniscient Lord ! 

Thy fiat can create a world ; 
The mountains tremble at thy word • 

The Seas are to their channels hurl'd 
Thou strewest Heaven with orbs of lights — 

For ever blissfiil, ever young ; 
And now hast drawn the veil firom Night, 

That round the ancient Monarch hung ! 



Thus Darkness, chased by Love and Light away, 
No shelter finding, firown'd and fled the Day ; 
Sought the deep cavern, and the shadowy womb 
Of mighty Ocean, then the hallow'd Tomb ; 
But finding still no home perennial there. 

Fled fi:untic onward ; but at last, O God ! 
Found the blanch'd Eye-ball, and in dire despair, 

Took up his sad, unchangeable abode !^ 

^ His sad abode I' the Blind may well reply, 
^ Know ye the gloom of the opacous Eye ? 
When shall I, like the Moon, come forth in might, 
To drink elysian draughts of holy light I 
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What is the Sun ? — I only feel his rays 1 
What are the Stars, I hear my loved ones praise ? 
And what is Heaven ? — ^I hear you say 'tis Love, 
And that it bends with boundless arch above. 
Alas 1 I know no more. — Ye say the clouds 
Hang out like curtains, or like fleecy shrouds. 
On the high breast of the celestial air, — 
Like floating seas, or mountains high and &ir. 
Ye bid me gaze above. I gaze in vain. 
And feel the zephyrs, and the pearly rain. — 
What else ? I know no more ; yet toward the sky 
I roU in vain my restless, rayless eye ; 
But all is gloom — all aids my deep despair. 
For I behold no wonders mentioned there ; 
These, these are lovely to illumined eyes ; 
But, ah ! they add new anguish to my sighs ! 

* Ye, who are blest with soul-inspiring sight. 
Think on the mystery of perpetual night; — 
Weep for the Blind, and let your soothing aid. 
By Heaven's sweet Goddess, Charity ! be paid. 
The kindred voice of feeling can impart 
A partial pleasure to our drooping heart ; 
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Like Music, — that soft, honied thing of love ! 
Which charms our ears like pardon jfrom above ! 

* Celestial Music 1 essence of the spheres !** 
Distill'd from Heaven to ravish mortal ears ! 
Extract refined from Nature's bounteous soul. 
In love supreme thy halcyon numbers roll ! 
Sweet universal language of the earth. 
Empowered to sadden or inspire with mirth ! — 
Viewless alike to bright or blanched eyes, — 
A pure, etherial spirit of the skies ! 

* If aught existent can entrance our mind. 
And make the eye-less soul forget 'tis Blind ; 
'Tis thy soft charm, persuasive on the ear. 
That makes the atmosphere of midnight clear ! 
Whether by golden lute, divinely played ; 
Or in the lay of tender-breathing maid ; 
Whether in powerful cadence of the horn 
From sylvan uplands echoing soft at mom ; 
Whether in Man's high-tutored, lordly voice. 
When thousands gaily gather to rejoice ; 
Or in the solemn Organ's sacred strains 
When heard high-swelling through Cathedral fanes ; 
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Whether o'er tranquil waters, far remote, 
The dulcet sounds of imison may float ; 
Or in the vocal halls of space above. 
Loud with one imiversal song of Love ; — 
One truth we own in all thy modes of sound, 
A spell of marvellous magic round us bound ! 

^ If orient shores should tempt our feet to stray. 
Where sultry skies their blazoning beams display, 
A song of youth can call our spirit home. 
However far our weary footsteps roam ! 

^ The ear of Blindness is a second sight I* 
A friendly sound inspires it with delight 
A voice once heard, is like a friend once seen, 
Soon known again, though years should intervene ; 
His foot-fall, features, height, and age are known 
So keen has the auricular organ grown ; 
Yet think not four full Senses in their might, 
Can recompense the painftil want of Sight ! 

* So perfect is the great machine of Man — 
So wondrous, and so intricate in plan ; 
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With all his thousand moving springs, so strange. 
He feels oppressed if one declares a change ! 
But when the lattice of the soul is dim. 
Think on the shades that then encompass him ; 
Fear reigns the tremblmg monarch of his brain ; 
O ! what but love can charm his innate pain ? 

* Think on the breast acute as yours to feel. 
Which love-condoling lips but fail to heal ; 
Think on the dull monotony of life — 

The heavy burthen of our mystic hours. 
While ye exhaust great Nature, teeming rife 

With all her odoriferous blooming bowers ; — 
With stars that gem the skies' blue zone above. 

With streams and groves that gladden earth below; 
With full observance of those friends ye love ; — 

O, for a moment of the bliss ye know !' 

Where shall the Blind in safety find repose, — 
A soothing balsam suited to their woes ? 
In thee — O sacred Charity ! — the Poor, 
Bereft of Sight, can only know a cure ! 
Unsafe to wander o'er life's busy way, 
WTiere noisy paths are crowded with the gay. 
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Stretch forth thy hand, the philanthropic mind. 
By feeling led, shall thy Asylum find 1 

If on thy mazy streets they chance to stray, — 
Imperial London ! what were their dismay ; 
In what degree of safety can they stand. 
In thy dread, deafening, people-flooded Strand ! 
Shrunk by the thunder that unceasing peals 
From horses' hoo&, and ever-circling wheels ; 
While all the lanes along its sides that be. 
Send down their streams like currents to a sea 1 

There wild Ambition, Avarice, and Desire ; 

Are demi-gods that pull the magic strings ! 
While Energy, with heaving breast of fire, 

Sweeps o'er each scene with never-tiring wings — 

Scenes ! each an Epic such as Milton^ sings, 
Who viewing these with Wisdom's wondrous eye. 

Spent its creative light ; — then did thy springs — 
Tartarian darkness I — rush to make him sigh ; 
But found his soul too bright, and dash'd thy sceptre by ! 

Thy sceptre — Darkness ! ruled with royal hand, 
Hath lent to noblest minds thy mental woe, 

b5 
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And young and Princely breasts have joined the 
Band^ 
Who all the anguish which thou can'st bestow. 
Too painfully, too exquisitely, know I — 

Long hath thy all-subduing might been dealt ; 
Great Saul,« our Saviour's persecuting foe. 

When warned by Heaven, his Roman soul did melt^ 

Knew thee a partial curse, and thy keen arrows felt. 

Such pity show'd our Saviour for the BUnd,*" 
That while the Jews, — fired by one base intent 

With jealousy and murder in their mind, — 
Pursued him firom the Temple, as he went 
A blind Man stood, and so he lowly bent. 

Prepared the clay and touch'd his stony eyes. 

And said — " Go, wash within the pool of Sent" — 

The man, with joy to his request complies. 

And instantly beholds the glorious earth and skies ! 

Great Samson, when in bonds, seem'd so severe. 
The Philistines crouched ^neath his piercing gaze. 

Thus trembling at his looks with palsied fear. 
They might have put a period to his days ; 
But rather chose to quench his eyes' dread rays,' 
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Than mutilate his power — Thus, Sight, thou art 

The nearest gift to life — Thee, then, I praise 
With all the sacred feelings of the heart; — 
But eloquence of thought can more than words 
impart ! 

So sad is Darkness — so allied to crime, J 

That when our Lord died on the direful Tree ! 
The quenchless Sun was shadow'd for a time — 

A veil drawn o'er his dread supremacy ! 

O ! when He gave to Heaven his spirit free, 
The elements were robed in wreaths of Night ; — 

The Temple, trembling, burst. — Could all this be 
For less than Heaven's God? — even Jews did smite 
Their troubled breasts with fear, and said, " This man 
was right!" 

And when the ancient Cities of the Plain, 

Increased in sin, and sought debased Desire ! 
God's messengers — unknown to the profane — 

Came to invest their pillar'd homes with fire. 

Round Lot's abode, that patriarchal sire ! — 
A crowd tumultuous, with unbending mind. 

Impatient murmur'd with unholy ire. 
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What heavy vengeance did these Angels find ? — 
They knew the bliss of sight, and therefore struck them 
blind. 

Lo, when at Paphos the Apostle found 

A Proph§t fidse against high Heaven's decree. 
Who even wrapt his sorcery around 

The Man who cried converted Saul to see ; 

Paul gazed upon him fearlessly and Jfree, 
And in the inspiration of his mind. 

Reflecting what his punishment should be— 
Call'd on his God, and struck Bar-jesus Blind, ^ 
Who cried aloud in grief — " Can I a leader 
find?'^ 

So in the Bastil^, long confinement made^ 
The eye of light, accustomed to the shade; 
That when again on the retina bright 
Came down the two-edged rays of solar light. 
Like living darts, they pierc'd the active brain. 
And fill'd each Captive with excessive pain ! 

Yet do the Blind, ingenious now in Art, 
Send forth their curious labours to the mart; 
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The Shuttle they can ply with dextrous skill ; 
The rounding Lathe submissive owns their will ; 
The Osier twists into symmetric taste ; 
The Needle forms its varied efforts chaste ; 
And many powers that vie with Eye-balls bright. 
Now to themselves and teachers yield delight ! 

Even Battles have been fought for christian love,™ 
When the dark eye refused the beams above ; 
So Ziska, with enthusiastic mind, 
Conquer'd imperial Sigismond, though Blind ! 

See the metallic map, with skill unfurl'd. 
To teach how Cook has sail'd around the world. 
The Life of Jesus also raised to show" 
What baneful sufferings he endured below ! 
Thus giving light to the immortal soul. 
That it may range bright-winged from pole to pole. 
Even though the eye is seal'd in blackest night. 
Still shedding on the mind a mental light, 
That with ideal Angels it may talk. 
And 'mong imagined fields of pleasure walk ; 
See novel sights, by fancy partly made. 
And partly by Listruction's arduous aid. 
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Say, generous Britons I what is half so wise. 
As giving latent light to gloom-seal'd eyes ? 
What all your pomp, your pedigree, your name. 
If Pity be not mingled with your fame ; — 
What all the pageantry of life that calls 
From noon to noon at your ancestral halls. 
If still you pass, unmoved, the sightless Eye, 
Or look on starving Age without a sigh ? 
Relief adds glory to your glittering car — 
To aid the Poor 's your noblest act by far ! 

Think on the love which fired a Howard's soul,** 
Who ranged through earth's dark confines to condole. 
And ease the links that fettered men of sin 
To cells unwholesome, and unsunn'd within. 
Unwearied in his zeal so truly great, 
He chose this life and spum'd the courts of State, 
Till dire contagion stopp'd his kind career. 
And sent his spirit to its lofty sphere 1 

Can all the tombs with epitaphs enshrined 
Speak half so sweetly of an heavenly mind? — 
Can great St. Paul's p a nobler lesson show? 
There, while you read, you also love to bow ! 
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AflFection, feeling, are not Man's alone ; 
The Brute Creation know these passions strong ; 
There, when the eyes will not admit the day. 
Instinctive knowledge leads the mystic way ; 
The quadruped untutor'd, then more kind. 
Watches with tender sympathy the Blind ! 

If grateful prayers can avail in heaven. 
Relieve the Blind — their's shaU be purely given ! 
To whom does helplessness so far extend ? — 
A Blind Man is Compassion! s nearest friend ! 
Schooled to reflect, to drop the silent tear, 
His solitary soul must love sincere ; 
No gaudy scenes to lead his thoughts astray, 
A noise is all his notion of the gay; 
Living a life of never-ceasing gloom, 
As though he breathed within a spacious tomb. 

Yet comes the time when from its clayey cell. 
The soul no longer shall in darkness dwell ; 
Freed from the walls which shielded off the light. 
It may ascend Elysian realms contrite ! 
Mix with the great and philanthropic kind. 
And leave the sinful, more than it was Blind ; — 
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A few short years mix rich and poor men's bones ; 
If you believe not — read the Churchyard stones. 

Yet 'midst the vaunting grandeur rolling on,° 
How few reflect on princely parents gone. 
Who in a world unknown beyond the grave. 
Like Levi, may a draught of water crave ! 

Life's palace-homes, superb with towers. 

And gold-enamell'd halls ; 
Where breathe sweet oriental bowers. 

Round highly sculptured walls ; 
Where gorgeous guests assemble gay ; 
Their Sun, the pale and waxen ray. 
And all that wealth and wit can buy. 
To please each Sense and charm the eye. 

In broad profusion smile ; 
Are but the chains which link the soul 
More slavish to this lowly goal, — 

This world of endless guile ! 
These make Death terrible I for oh, 

'Tis surely awful to resign 

The goblet that is brimm'd with wine. 
And sink in Death below, 
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To leave each cherish'd joy behind ; 

The bounding steed, the hound of chace, 
Which seem'd to far out-flee the wind. 

Across the mountain's face ! 
The Courtiers great, — the Ladies fair ; — 

The ease — ^the luxury of life ; 
Where grandeur in her easy chair 

Sits far apart from strife. 
To die, to bid these joys farewell ; 
To sink into a narrow tomb : — 
Oh ! who can half the horrors tell ? 

Who paint the Soul's sad gloom ! — 
Where the filmed eye is closing fast 

On all the joys it loved so dear. 
And each pulsation seems the last, . 
And noble friends stand near. 
To die ; to give all up ; — 
To drink death's bitter cup. 
To leave these gorgeous halls. 
And in a few short hours, 
Over a path of flowers, — , 

Carried without the walls : — 
To mix with clammy clay. 
Where nothing is that's gay ! — 
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There evermore to lie ; 
Cold, mouldering, forgotten, dead ! 
As though no gem e'er deck'd the head. 

Or pleasure lured the eye ! 

These make Death terrible ! — The Poor — 

The very wretch, who, day by day. 
Solicits alms, from door to door. 
Feels Death more kind than they ! 
To them the change is small ; 
Their home, and Death's lone hall. 
Seem contrast none at all ; 
For as the poor man dies. 
He lifts his care-worn eyes ; 
Around he sees but wo ; 
'Twas all he knew below ! 
Death seems a friend to the poor and weak ; 

And cures all wants, all woes. 
And he, who of this world is sick, 
Finds Death's cold summon calmly seek 
Him home to his sweet repose ! 

Why should a poor man fear to die ? 
He has few hopes, to bind to this 
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His tortured Soul. Let him not sigh ; 

The Grave's still rest is bliss ! 
Weary and worn with endless cares ; 

Half kept, half clad ; why should he dread 
To leave a fruitless world of tares. 

And rest his frantic head ! 
If old and frail, and broken down ; 

Too long perplex'd on Fortune's wheel ; 
If disregarded by his own, — 

What right has he to feel ! 

Yes ! joyless man, ye need not mourn. 

Like those rear'd up in palace gay : — 
Well may they dread the finest urn. 

That smites their crowns away I 
The swelling titles lose their power. 

And fall like mockery on the ear ; 
What charms have they in such an hour 

Of sorrow and of tear ? 
The wine cup then, how dull it seems ! — 

No longer fit to raise delight ; 
The sparkling eye in dimness swims. 

And grows as dark as night ! — 
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Yes the high-rolling, scornful eye, 

That look'd like Eagle's from its nest, 
Is humbly taught to gaze on high, 

And plead for heavenly rest 
Around him lie earth's sweetest things ; 

Each human bliss is at his call ; 
His liveried vassals, as on wings. 

Fleet through the pictured hall. 
Wine in his veins — might in his lip, 

A thousand pleasures at command. — 
What are they all ? He cannot sip. — 

Death has him by the hand ! 

These make death terrible ! for it may be 
That late as yesterday, his mind rose high 
Upon ambitious wings, and gasp'd for power ! 
And as he gasp'd, survey'd the plenitude. 
Which this unstable world can confer 
On vain ephemeral Man, and then he said — 
Said, while the pendulum of life beat glad 
With growing hopes : " Shall I not have a name,- 
A Kingly name, that makes the vulgar stare, 
And bend in low obeisance as I pass, 
To revel in the vortex of the great I" 
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Death walkM behind him, as his shadow walk'd, 
And, while these vaunting thoughts rush'd through his 

brain, 
Said—" Friend, thou wouldst have power. Art thou 

not blest 
With all that bounteous Nature can supply ? 
Dost thou not roll in chariot at thine ease ? — 
Feed on the fat of Earth, and quaff thy wine ? 
The child of sloth and superfluity ! 
And what hast thou, with all thy powers of wealth. 
Done for the Poor Man's cause; — the Widow's grief; — 
The Orphan's misery ? — There is a field. 
To walk in power and majesty of mind ! 
And get thy name enroll'd in loftiest Fame, 
Beyond the envious censure of decay ! 

The Beggar, whom thou scarcely gav'st an aim. 
While shivering at thy pilWd portico ; 
Perhaps borne down by age; perhaps diseased; 
By early toil, or by misfortune crush'd. 
Is ready now to sleep with me in death ! 

" Hold, Blasphemer!" methinks I hear thee say. — 
Well, turn thine eyes upon this field of graves; 
See high-bom names, and lowly, side by side : — 
Their mouths are fiill of worms I Oh I couldst thou see 
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Each wasting skeleton^ each shrivell'd form. 

That once pass'd by in glory and in grace ; 

What would thy feelings be ? How would thine eyes 

Now marvel at some stately friend thou knewest ? 

If at the first great banquet made by thee. 

He were exhumed from this, and carried in 

Among thy joyftd guests ? — 

The eye consumed; 
The frontal feature gone; the bones unfleshed; 
The tongue of eloquence, whose mellow tones 
Charm'd every ear, now reft of all its sound ; 
The pouting lip of pride, that often kiss'd 
The sparkling wine-cup, — ^moulder'd all away ; 
The face that beam'd with a complaisant smile, 
Chang'd to a loathsome looking thing, that grinn'd. 
As though it mock'd thy mirth and spum'd at thee. 
And all as still, as silence when asleep I 
No motion now, nor voice, nor stately step ; — 
All wreck'd, all ruined, that was once so gay ! 
Ne'er to be nerv'd again ! Oh ! awful sight I 

Thus does the spirit leave it, when disease 
Has made the dwelling comfortless. Now thou 
Enjoyest all, yet givest little away. — 
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Yet this shall be thine end; for what are ye 

But a grim skeleton^ like this, o'erlaid 

With feverish flesh ; that wraps a deathless soiil, — 

A spy upon thy every earthly crime I 

Now thou wouldst be a king, ay I and wouldst be 

The worshipped of the land, and idolized ! 

Not pleased with thy high power. 

Well I will show 
How little greatness lies between a worm, — 
A crawling reptile ! and an earthly king ! 
Well now, to close the strife. There, thou art dead. — 
Where is thy glory now? — For ever fled ! 

Yet, where shall Blinded Poverty apply ? 
But to the Rich, who oft relieve their sigh ! 
A galaxy of bright and beauteous names 
Are ever ready. — Yes I our land proclaims — 
In her enormous dwellings for the Poor,** 
That there are hearts whose kindness doth endure. 
Benevolently good, taught from above I 
The sickly, poor, and time-worn man to love. 

O, then, in pity, still, like Heaven, be kind. 
And shower your liberal blessings on the Blind ; 
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Through every lane behold them sightless grope ;- 
A People almost destitute of Hope ! 

When tasteful Campbell tuned his golden lyre. 
And pour'd on cold Despondence mental fire ; 
His ardent fancy, wing'd with truth and love, 
Search'd earth below and radiant realms above ; 
From *^ Guinea's coast to Siber's dreary mines," 
He sung of Hope in never-dying lines, — 
Wept over Poland with a patriot's eye. 
And made her sons with warlike ardour sigh !— r 
Yet though fi-om clime to clime he scann'd mankind. 
With powerful zeal and judgment unconfined, 
And with his sapient counsel sooth'd each mind, — . 
Alas ! he had no Hope to offer to the Blind I 

In every Isle of this terraqueous earth, 
Where poor sky-fallen, mortal man has birth, 
We find the vision of his eyes decay 
By nice degrees, e'en as his hairs grow gray ! 
Around our path, abroad, where'er we roam, 
Or in the sofa-chair perhaps at home. 
This doleful truth seems in such words express'd-^ 
" Behold how Man is ripening to his rest !" 
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Yet there be climes that suit the optic nerve, 
Where ear and eye a longer lifetime serve ; 
And there be climes, like Greenland, so unkind, 
That ere frail man be middle-aged, he's Blind ! 

How sad to close the portals of the soul 
On Nature, — she whose charms for ever roll 
Suffused with grateful beauty, through the year. 
While all her seasons yield enchantment dear. 
First, fragrant Spring in robes of fairy dye, 
Then, Summer with warm, gold-enamell'd sky ! 
Next, fading Autumn's sere and yellow leaf. 
Then hoary Winter, earth's destroying chief! 
All have their grandeur — all their joyftd hours ; 
For man was formed as changeful as the flowers ! 

Shall I not, therefore, to the Blind recall. 
Lost scenes of bliss ? — O, that my effort small. 
Could claim more strength of mind, more power of 

speech ; 
How nobly, wisely, would I yearn to teach ! 
Lay scenes substantial down, so firm in thought> 
So strongly, and so graphically wrought. 
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That but to hear what had escaped my pen. 
Would make the Blind believe they saw agen ; — 
Would charm dull Darkness from the breast awhile. 
Each lingering thought of discontent beguile ; 
Send forth reviving pleasure through the soul, 
Till, all deceived, they gazed without controid ! 

When fragrant Flora opes her gems of love. 
To stud the tender margins of the grove ; 
Oft do I wander with unwearying eye. 
To see each sylvan beauty greet the sky I — 
The rich embroider'd banks of laughing May; — 
The plenteous primrose, blooming fresh and gay ; — 
The free-bom cowslip's sweet and saffiron hue. 
Bending where rills their sparkling course pursue ; 
There could I dwell, feast on their fairy charms. 
Forsake the world, and all its loud alarms ! 

There is a Glen close by the mountain-side. 
Where Flora's oflFspring blossom forth in pride ; — 
A deep ravine with brambly shrubs o^er-grown. 
With hanging walls of rugged moss-clad stone ; 
O'er rocks, in pearly puissance, distills 
A stream, pure from the heart-veins of the hills. 
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While gende poplars^ and the dark-brow'd pine, 

S^dng o'er its lofty sides with shade divine, 

Encircled by its orchards, checker'd bright 

With chasten'd flowers that love the smiles of light ! 

There have I lingered many a summer-day. 

Till half etherial stream'd my love-taught lay ; 

A lay, by Nature's sweet instruction taught* 

Refined within the crucible of thought 

For all around, Gleniffer's hills of green 

Rose like the ramparts of the rural scene. — 

While soft the wind sigh'd through the " Dusky Glen,^' 

Where Tannahill sway'd his inspiring pen !p 

Thus truly gladden'd with the beauty round. 
What tongue is mute on such enchanting ground ? 
So choosing a gay bower which art had made 
Among the flowers, where fruit-trees cast their shade, 
I gazed awhUe enraptured, then was flung 
Over my soul a charm, and thus it sung : — 



The sky is bright — the sun rides high. 
And looks as if again he'd ne'er 

Throw off" the smile that lights his eye. 
To frown upon this sphere ! 

c2 
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The warbling birds their olios sing, — 
The sparkling stream leaps gladly by. 

And all around has welcomed spring. 
In robes of fairest dye ! 

For where does Nature smile more sweet ; 

Where does she raise the musing eye. 
With love and rapture more replete. 

To bless the bounteous sky — 
Than where I pen this soul-felt lay ; 

Fair Patrickbank !** among thy flowers. 
Where Taste, in all its bright display. 

Adorns the summer hours ! 

Here would I sit — This fragrant bower 

Breathes charms I faintly breathe again : 
To speak the glory of each flower, 

Were labour all in vain ! — 
To tell how Nature paints each one. 

In all its hues of rain-bow light, 
That smile before the radiant Sun ; 

Were skill beyond my might ! 

See how minute each blossom grows. 
Shaped by a Power that cannot err ; 
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From lowly weed to high-bom rose, 

All truly strange and fair ! 
No implement jGrail man can wield ; 

With all the skill time may impart^ 
Can form the charms these blossoms yield — 

They mock his borrowed art ! 

Great Nature rules in grandeur now. 

And earth speaks more than man can write, 
Can any Atheist tell me how 

This world oft smiles so bright ? 
Why lies the Sun so dazzling here? 

Why are the flowers such beauties given? — 
To all, one thing must plain appear. 

We now seem nearer Heaven ! 

Yes, when the Sun has clasp'd this world ; 

When all the gems of summer smile; — 
When the tall trees have so unfiirl'd 

Their waving leaves awhile; — 
When far above, the Lark's sweet song 

Rings joyous through the realms of light. 
And all with love and bliss is strong; — 

Is Heaven not near our sight? 
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Oft has my lyre been tuned to speak 

These beauties that entrance mine eye; 
But when I sung, its tones were weak. 

And so I threw it by. — 
But now the Sun — the blossom'd trees — 

The dancing stream — the woody glen — 
The song of birds — the hum of bees — 

Have fired my humble pen! 

The classic Cottage — ^where reside 

Hearts warm and true as man can love ; 
The sloping hills that rise in pride. 

With many a vernal grove ; — 
The music of the mountain-rill. 

That dashes on for ever down; 
And Nature all supinely still ; — 

O, how unlike the Town! 

My soul, with pleasure, rises high; 

My sometimes pensive heart beats warm; 
Too much of beauty meets mine eye. 

That overflows with charm! 
Sweet home of Love I I would be calm. 

In rapturous silence gaze on thee; — 
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On every zephyr there is balm. 
And birds on every tree! 



Why do I raise these visions to my mind? — 
Perhaps they may give pleasure to the Blind; — 
Perhaps they may increase their inward love, 
And aid their fancy in its flights above ; 
If so, then let my Landscape-pen be true. 
Paint Nature in her rich and varying hue ; 
Scorn strictured Books, and v^ander forth abroad. 
To read the v^ondrous v^isdom-leaves of God ! 

O ! when by tranquil bay supine I lie. 
Whose liquid face becomes a second sky, 
While white-vdng'd skiffs glide o'er its breast away. 
Till far in blending shadows they decay — 
I feel inspired, yet all subdued in soul. 
And wane oblivious 'neath some strange controul ; 
For when the Sun comes forth with full-orb^d rays. 
What human power can half proclaim his praise ? 

Oft have I wandered down the vale of Clyde, 
Whose vernal banks must ever be my pride ; 
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For^ from a spot beside that sacred stream, 
I first inhaled my young poetic dream — 
A dream of love^ matured by years in power ; 
Burning with fervour even at this hour ; 
A deathless charm— an ever-sprmging weU, 
That sweeps each acrid feeling from its cell ! 
When cares perplex, when dire misfortunes sting ; 
When whispering Spleen extends her poison-wing ;• 
When Joy is high — when Beauty smiles around 
Still all my thoughts are by its magic bound ! 



Clutha, bright and tranquil river I 

Roll thy lucid waves along ; 
Rind and fair, and true as ever. 

Be the maids thy banks among. 
May each bark that leaves thy bosom. 

Tremble not to meet the gale ; — 
May thy sons, who brave the ocean. 

Ne'er make lady's cheek look pale ! 

Ah ! I've seen in sunny gladness. 
Thy young ripples round me play. 

Ere my bosom dreamt of sadness ; 
Ere I knew thee — cold Dismay ! 
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Still, thou bright and tranquil river ! 

Roll along as thou didst then, 
Though this altered heart may never 

Beat with such delight again ! 



Gliding along thy breast, fair scenes we pass, 
Clyde-Bank, sweet Bowling, Blantyre, and Dun-glass ; 
There at this witching spot of fairy land, 
A Roman turret still attracts command ! 
While o^er Dumbarton's rock, Benlomond's head 
Looks like a Giant &om his cloudy bed ! 

Now ruder Nature in the distance lies. 
As first it sprung at young Creation's rise. 
And landing in some solitary glen. 
Far firom the artful, prying looks of men ; 
With innate transport I have revell'd wild. 

And for a time become a mountain-child ; 

« 

Roll'd 'mong the heather, chased the bounding deer ; 
Leap'd like the cataract, rushing downward clear ! 
Entered the shelling, joyously and young ! 
Where storm-beat shepherds spoke their doric tongue; 
Sail'd with the fishermen along the bay. 
And watch'd their nets firom night till break of day ; 

c5 
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Stuck by the tiny helm^ or by the oar ; 

Nor cared though waves broke high or winds did roar ; 

Cheered by the pibroch o'er the Gaelic song, 

I could have wish'd the midnight twice as long ! 

Look'd on the Moon and Stars with thoughtful mind, 

And in my love, rejoic'd I was not Blind ! 

Now Kensington ! thy landscape meets my love. 
With opening grandeur hallow'd from above ! 
Thy ruby palace shines 'mid fairy-green. 
Where like a budding rose grew England's Queen ; 
Too soon translated from her natal bower. 
To reign the first on earth in Royal power ; 
Yet loved, and gentle in her great career, — 
A guardian spirit of this nether sphere ! 

The Queen of merry England,' 

What Queen so loved as she ? 
Such loyalty she can command 

Through all her Nations three ; 
She rules in youth and beauty 

O'er an Empire of the Free ! 
And lady-charms, and warrior arms 

ShiEill ever round her be I 
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Now Peace hath waved her sceptre 

Along our happy strand. 
And war — that horrid spectre I 

Waves not his blood-red hand. 
Her bulwarks on the ocean 

Are mann'd by heroes brave ; 
Who, in war's wild commotion. 

Can guide them o er the wave ! 

So long live Queen Victoria ; 

Be health and pleasure thine ! — 
May virtue, truth, and happiness 

Around thy throne entwine. 
The sun of peace and plenitude 

Upon thy People shine ; 
And power, and love, and unity. 

In one bright band combine ! 

A Uquid mirror now before me Ues; 
Perspective trees where hawthorn-fragrance flies ; — 
Glades, banks, gay gardens, paths of emerald hue. 
Where dahlias hold their calyx to the dew ! 
These love the glorious empire of the Sun, 
And through their veins renewing liquors run ! 
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While on the river Serpentine afar, 

Each ripple radiates lustre like a star. 

So bright is Heaven^s smile that every shade 

Seems now as midnight by the contrast made. 

While in Arcadian groves fair beings rest, 

And gaze on Nature with poetic zest. — 

The very j&sh leap lofty from the stream, 

And sport a moment in the solar beam ; 

And as the liquid circles round expand. 

They seem as tinted by the rainbow's hand. — 

The timid lambkins, scatter'd o'er the scene. 

Saunter in joy and nip the verdure green ; 

Their echoing bleat comes trembling from the glade. 

Where spiral trees, high-towering cast their shade : 

The rook, the cuckoo, and a countless train 

Of minstrelrbirds their aviary maintain ; 

While far around in soft and sonorous song. 

The circling wheels proclaim earth^s gorgeous throng ; 

Though awfiil dumbness, sealed my slothful tongue. 

These sights would make it speak as I have sung ! 

Yet 'mid. such scenes of bliss I truly know. 
An over-charm that strangely nurtures woe ; 
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Vainly I wish the loved one of my mind 

Were with me — or I think upon the Blind — 

Upon the Blind shut from the bliss of day. 

From all the varying beauty I pourtray ; 

Doom'd to lament the ebon hours of gloom. 

While all around is pleasure and perfiime, — 

Fair flowers, sweet vales, clear streams, green woods, 

bright skies. 
And Nature's look of love that fills admiring eyes ! 

So on the Thames, if we do set our sail. 
To court its scenes and seize the favouring gale ; 
What floating grandeur gilds the changing view 
A living Panorama, vast and true ! 
Majestic ships from every foreign clime. 
With treasures varied as the march of Time,— 
Woolwich, the great emporium of power, • 
Where War^s dread cannon wait the vengeful hour,-— 
Greenwich, the goi^eous palace of the deep,* 
Where wavewom seamen from the tempest sleep,- — 
The Royal City so transcendant grown. 
Above all human dwellings earth has known ! " 
A nucleus gathering all around its form 
That crowds the land, or travels through the storm ! 
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So longing for thy vales and vernal shades, 
We leave thy towers, domes, spires, and colonnades 
Thy temples, thy pagodas, thy gay parks, 
With all thy fleet-wing'd throng of stately barks ; — 
Thy countless paragons of pomp and pride. 
And sail 'neath thy rude arches o'er the tide ; 
Where Ught keels urged by bending oars sweep 

past, 
Fleet as the sea-mew through the summer blast I 
Pass Chelsea's Home of war-worn men who soar^ 
On fancy's wings, and fight their battles o'er ; 
Till mooring at thy Paradise so green 
We hail thee, Richmond, — Nature's fairy Queen ! 
Ascend thy hill, where foliage meets our eyes 
The fireshest hued that swings beneath the skies ! 
A landscape richly spreading far away. 
Which Turner's powers, can genuinely pourtray!"^ 

Here, as I lay beneath an aged elm. 
That waved in aether its tall-tufted helm, 
A patriarch came with flowing silvery hair. 
Bared his high brow, and gazed with ravish'd air ! 
And as he scanned the enchanting scene below. 
Where winding Thames is gently seen to flow. 
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With moving lips he seem'd to sing or say- 
In gratitude, this soul-felt simple lay. "" 



Fair Richmond I sweet Eden of nature and spring ! 

With joy undiminished I gaze upon thee, 
As often in youth, when I heard thy birds sing 

Sweet carols of bliss from each blossoming tree. 
Since then I have wandered through many a clime ; 

Have sailed o'er the bosom of many a sea, 
And though I have parted with childhood and prime. 

My bosom grows young while I gaze upon thee ! 

I have been where the Sun in luxuriance shines, 

And clasps the round earth in his brightest embrace ; 
But there the soul sickens, the bosom repines. 

Till haply each wandering step we retrace ! 
Now, Richmond, I breathe 'mid thy verdure so green ! 

The pride of the World at a distance I see. — 
In all my long pilgrimage ne'er have I been 

In a spot that inspired me with pleasure like thee ! 



When finished, in his eye-lid shone a tear 
Which said — * my Coimtry, thou art still most dear !' 
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So might he sigh and tardily return ; — 

The lamp of life was fading in its um ; 

He deemed^ perhaps this was his latest view. 

And inly wept to bid his death-adieu ! 

Here Thomson timed his ^^ Seasons," and here Gray^ 

Pour'd forth the spirit of his rural lay ; — 

Here Pope — the moral poet of his age — ^ 

Penn'd to the world his philosophic page. — 

With all the relics of these men strewn round, 

Who would not weep to leave such sacred ground ! 

Distance is partial Blindness, for we feel 
A Stygian languor o'er our bosoms steal. 
When those we love are sadly far away. 
And cannot hear what we desire to say. 
Oh ! when our hearts think tenderly of home ; — 
Of all the valleys we have loved to roam ; — 
Of all the friends that gladdened up our eye ; — 
Of all the streams that leap in beauty by ; — 
Of all the youthfiil joys that charm'd the child ; — 
Of all the spots where beauty blushes mild ; — 
The whole arcana of our melting mind 
Is dark and dismal as the really Blind ! 
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Thvs Strongest breasts take longest time to butst^ 
And truly feel this mental sorrow worst; 
The weakly willed soon wash away their fears^ 
In a hot flood of fast-distilling tears ! 
So Byron felt, when on a distant strand. 
Those pains which few are fit to understand ; 
And from the shadowy regions of his mind. 
Wept for the clime he left with scorn behind ! 



On a far distant shore, where no loved one was nigh 

To weep o'er his woes or to kindly condole. 
Lay he, who had blazed like a comet on high. 

And brightened an Empire with beams of his soul ! 
How hopeless, how cheerless creeps life's ebbing tide, 

When sadly bereft of its kindred tear. 
And how wildly was bursting that bosom of pride. 

When he cried, " My child, Ada, O would you 
were here !" 

He had parted, half frantic, with friendship and home ; 

Despair and disdain stung his sensitive. breast, 
And he long'd like a rudderless vessel to roam. 

Which spuming the shore, lets the wind do the rest. 
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Yet 'midst all this apathy wearing his heart. 
There still lived a blossom he clung to sincere. 

And louder he cried, ere his soul did depart — 
" My Sorrows were less if my Ada were here !" 

He died, and the Grecian bent low to the earth ; 

A nation of strangers thus honour'd his name. 
And put a full pause to their commerce and mirth. 

With hearts over-awed by his greatness and fame ! 
Yet ere the sad soul left its prison of clay — 

Ere the silver strings broke and the last throb was o'er. 
Again he exclaim'd in a voice of dismay — 

" My Ada ! O God I shall I see thee no more ?" 



Thus wept the Bard — 'Twas distance made him blind 
To all the charms his passions left behind. — 
Let calumny now hide its hydra head — 
God is the proper Critic of the Dead ! 

So sleep and midnight close our beaming eyes. 
And darkness shrouds the ocean, earth, and skies ; 
In dreams, perchance, our fancy, joy may find ; 
But still we see no better than the Blind ! 
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For who is mighty Midnight^ — 

He of the cloudy wing ! 
Who wraps his wreathes of slumber 

O'er every living thing; 
And reckons in his number 

Each peasant^ prince^ and king ? 

Whose couch is this? who slumbers 

Upon this wavy down ? 
See Music's dreamy numbers 

Have chased afar each frown. 
Perhaps he dreams of gladness 

In all its fairy reign. 
And mingles in the madness 

That fires some gorgeous train. 

Think you, that smile's unending? 

Alas, it shall depart 1 
And all that is offending 

May rankle round that heart ! 
That tyrant-face shall darken, 

When Sol proclaims the day ; 
Those seal'd ears only hearken 

To what augments dismay ! 
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« 

Behold the culprit lying 

Within his cheerless cell ; 
Long has he ceased from sighing. 

Deceived by sleep's soft spell : 
Yet must he wake to sorrow. 

When night has roll'd away ; 
For on the dawn of morrow. 

His life, sin's debt must pay ! 

Lo ! on the angry ocean. 

Where stonns to storms reply. 
And all is rude conunotion ; — 

Sleep shuts the watchful eye. 
The mariner is dreaming 

He calmly rests on shore. 
And sees those bright eyes beaming. 

He never may see more 1 

The weak and the athletic 
Sleep calmly side by side ; — 

The slow, the energetic. 

Have quaffed the Lethean tide ; — 

The baby by the mother 
Like cherub fondly lies ; — 
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The leam'd and the unletter'd 
Are similarly wise. 

Open that dark-wall'd dwelling: — 

How many forms lie there, 
Whose breasts were lately swelling 

With gladness — with despair ! 
All equal now in feeling, — 

Lock'd in oblivion's arms — 
Save what some dream 's revealing 

In all its vision'd charms. 

Thus do I love thee— Midnight! — 

For thou canst soothe awhile 
He that is daily bound to fight 

With want, and care, and toil ! 
Though grim Death be thy brother, — 

Forgetful thou, like he — 
There is not such another. 

So kind to man as thee ! 



So Blindness has his partial walk on earth. 
Though long the light, the laughter, and the mirth ; 
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The artificial taper must decay, 

And palace-halls be left without a ray ; 

Then, if the frame denies its wonted rest, 

What tortures fill the unreflecting breast ! 

The gloom of night hangs heavy all around, 

Silence is hush'd beneath an echo's sound ; 

Stillness and Solitude I — ah! ye have power 

Denied you daily at the noon-tide hour ! 

Reflection ! — ^ye creep coldly through the brain. 

As if ye dragg'd behind a leaden chain ! 

Fear! — ye steal through each nerve, and shaking 

these. 
Can make the man a coward ; — ^what you please ! 
While every hurried thought is sigh'd for light. 
Or that the eye felt not eclips'd by Night ! 

Thus sighs the Blind — ^ Upon my listening ear. 
Love's mellow accents oft have echoed clear. 
When tales of youth and mirth went gaily round ; 
And then my shady bosom felt profound ! 
I've oft conversed with beings wise and kind, 
Who knew the latent language of my mind ; 
I've heard of those I loved borne far away. 
In marriage tie, while all around were gay ; 
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'Twas ill my part to darken sinless joy. 
Or one electric, happy thought destroy ; 
I rather smiled to hear them all so glad. 
Although my soul was doubly dark and sad ! 
What grieved me, then ? Alas ! my soul can tell ; 
'Twas that I saw not those I loved so well ! 
If gloom has noblest, proudest hearts oppress'd. 
Judge then the pangs that center'd in my breast. 
And made me, in mine agony exclaim. 
While the great wish came trembling from my frame ; 
^ God ! let these quench'd, these rayless eyes of mine 
Know but one portion of thy Light divine ! 

* One night, when sleep held but a slight controul, 
I dreamt a dream that roused mine inward soul ! 
Methought I saw the morning** — O, 'twas gay — 
A wheeling fire blazed radiant far away ; 
It rose above the hills, and soar'd on high. 
Through bending pathways leading to the sky ; 
And as it blazed, it scatter'd all around, 

A warmth-like joy that swell'd my dreamy heart ; 
That spread a veil of glory o'er the ground, 

And made me feel angehc every part ! 
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^ Methought I saw the scenic vapours drawn, 
And one broad flame gush'd on the vernal lawn. 
Warm, gleaming round me, burning up my breast 
With summer fervour, not to be express'd ; 
But all so beauteous, all so strangely grand, 
That well I knew it own'd no mortal hand ; 
But roll'd in one unending flood of light. 
Still more supremely, wonderfully bright ! 
As if the golden gates of Heaven awhile 

Were open'd wide, that the great King of kings. 
Upon the downcast heart of man would smile, 

And waken there, Hope's renovating springs ! . 

^ All, all was glory ! Then I saw the Sea 
Spread o'er the earth ; but bending far and free ; 
While wave by wave came rushing to the shore 
And shook the ponderous rocks, with maddening roar. 
Too near I stood, as I have stood with thee. 
Until I felt their dread sublimity ! 

Which call'd my thoughts on high to Him who gave 
Such awing power, and yet with saving hand 

Protects the mariner, who wise and brave. 
Conducts his vessel for a foreign land, , 
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^ Far, far I gazed, till sky and ocean join'd, 
As though no shore, no haven lay behind. — 
It seem'd as reason, to my fancy's eye, 

That he who sail'd his gallant bark so far, 
Would doubtless move right onward to the sky. 

Or anchor safe in some sea-level star ! 

^ Yet on the disc of ocean I espied 
Fleet sails that were this happy boon denied 5 
For as they nearer came, the more they grew 
Out of the sea. First rose each spiry mast, — 
Then the deep bulwarks met the observing view ; 
Till the dark hull was fully seen at last, 
As though it climed a precipice, and now 
Was safely sweeping o'er the mountain's brow ! 

^ But image upon image fill'd my dream, 
And light refulgent oped my stony eyes ; 
For Angel-memory gave each brilliant theme. 
And fond Association**** made me wise ! 

^ I've heard you speak of diamonds; they were there, 
Mix'd with the waves, and sparkling with the air ; 

P 
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The finny travellers, — how I saw them swim, 

And leap, and dart through every limpid stream ! 

The industrious bee, and soft-wing'd butterfly. 

Which you have let me feel, flew briskly by, 

And in that tnily-vision'd halcyon hour. 

Were hanging on the lips of every flower 1 

I know the breath of roses, O 'tis sweet ! 

Thy sprung in glowing beauty at my feet ; 

The Trees, on which the balmy Hawthorne grows. 

With scented shrubs were blooming round in rows ; 

And far on high, as I was wont to hear 

The Lark's sweet notes descend upon mine ear, 

I saw the rapturous Bird — the bird of Mom ! 

Whirling in pride, amid the zephyrs bom : 

I saw him fan the white clouds with his wing. 

As still he soared and still more sweet did sing, — 

Sung as his joyous ancestors of yore, — ^ 

The ancient solo they sung oft before ; 

Then, having finished that undying lay. 
Dive like an arrow downward to the earth. 

And sink awhile into the lowly spray. 
Where, though celestial now, he had his birth I 
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^ Joy oped his palace-portals, and my soul 
Seem'd soaring far beyond my mind's controul ; 
I felt as if in Heaven — I knew not why — 
For all was like your loved tales of the sky ! 
And then I wept with joy, and then I smiled. 
And then I thought I was a bright-eyed child. — 
But, ah ! too high was fill'd the blissful cup ; 
I sprung enraptured ere I quaflTd it up. — 
O horror ! I dispell'd the heavenly theme ; 
All was, alas ! a fleet ephemeral dream ! 

* Thus did I languish more, and sigh and mourn 
In thicker darkness, and my breast did bum. 
Exclaiming more for knowledge, so I sought 
For every voice that seem'd imbued with thought. 
One darling Friend I singled from the rest, 
Who knew the voiceless feelings of my breast ; 
She lingered with me, many a happy hour. 
And nurst my anxious spirit into power ; 
School'd me in all my mind could comprehend : 

Each scene described — each question I enquired 
Explain'd, and at my aptness did conunend. 

And spoke more gladly as I more admired. — 

d2 
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I could not show my feelings from mine eyes ; 
But, then, I paid her with my smiles and sighs !**"* 

* Yes, Gratitude, for once in human breast 
Thou hadst a home by thee alone possest ! 
Nor sordid thought, nor selfish wish can chill 
The fervour that I bear unto thee still ; 
Alas ! that man should own thy virtuous power 
Too often but an evanescent hour, 
And though he vows in thee he shall confide. 
Next day consigns to the lethean tide !' 



END OF PART FIRST. 



BLINDNESS: 



OR, 



THE SECOND SENSE RESTORED AND LOST. 



PART 11. 



ARGUMENT TO PART SECOND. 

" Proud of the gift, she rolled her greedy sight, 
Around the world, and gazed with yast delight. 



The mystery and acuteness of light felt on the newly opening eyes^ 
Joy at the discoYcry of Light — Objects indistinctly seen seem 
large — How nature appeared as if her principal features were 
reversed — ^The feeling of indescribable enthusiasm when the eye 
first gazed on Nature — Oathering of the Stars — Conjectures on 
the stars — A few of the ridiculous theories concerning the stars 
gone over — Newton — Abstraction from sleep — Song of the stars 
to the moon — ^The glory of morning — Its dawning — ^The sun's 
appearance over the Orient mountains — His influence on earth — 
Who shall describe the sun? — AngePs song to the sun! — Great 
delight experienced in beholding his brightness — Hymn of 
praise — First sight of the Bible — Hearing it read, now that the 
opened eyes could gaze on external nature — ^The sublime and 
unanswerable questions which God put to his servant Job-^ 
Curiosity of friends to see what new impressions light made 
on the countenance and feelings by the eye being restored, or 
rather opened — ^The change of idea in seeing those who, infancy, 
were given certain features — Led forth to see those spots which 
were often described ere the eyes could read their beauty — ^Wish 
to be able to paint such, or to possess the sweetness of the 
Psalmist of Israel to describe their beauties in song — Risiiig 
early each morning to view the sun, the birds, the streams, 
meadows, groves, clouds, flowers, &c. — Windsor and Windsor 
Castle described — Constant desire to learn the nature and the 
names of all new objects. 



BLINDNESS: 



OR, 



THE SECOND SENSE RESTORED AND LOST. 



PART n. 



But what is this? — ^what charm intense and strange. 
That makes my soul and body seem to change ! 
It cannot be, it surely is not Light, 
That pours upon me with effulgence bright. 
And with resistless, renovating ray. 

Pierces a passage through my burning brain ; 
Dissolves the senses of my soul away. 

Till all electric with ecstatic pain ! 

If 'tis not Light, — ^why, then, the fervent fire 
Which blazes round me ? Why this new desire 
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To gaze abroad on Nature ? — Ha ! I see 

Dark shadows moving. — Light, O Light ! 'tis thee I — 

O blessed Light ! what do I witness now. 

Blent in confiision — Light, O Light ! 'tis thou ! 

Has Heaven then heard my long, my soul-sigh'd prayer ? 

yes, 'tis so I — I see thee. Heaven, — how fiiir ! 
Thou'rt pressing close upon mine opening Sight, — * 
Thine orbs are rolling near me wondrous bright 

1 feel enveloped with some holy flame. 

That makes me all ethereal and gay. 
As if my spirit, weary of its firame. 

Would now ascend on high — a meteor-ray ! 

I see thee, friend — I see thee dark and high, 
Fix'd like a pillar 'tween me and the sky !** 
Wrapt in a dense and vapoury-looking shroud. 
Or as in dreams I've seen the curling clouds 
Hang round a spiry mountain, when the sun 
His radiant race of glory had begun. 
And from his wheeling belt new darts were thrown. 
Till o'er the surface of creation sown ! 

The ponderous rocks are reeling near my sight ; 
The trees, the houses do not stand upright ; — 



k 
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The diamond stars that stud the vault of blue. 
Are rushing earthward with o'erwhelming hue ! 
While streams of fitful fire dart strangely forth. 
Like those gay lights you tell me deck the North, 
And on my ravish'd eyes obliquely fall, 
Refi'acting through the whole ethereal hall ! 
All, all is now one universal gleam 
Of sacred Light ! — This is no gaudy dream — 
'Tis no delusive dream, my soul replies, 

God ! I praise thee ; strengthen still mine eyes ! 

'Twas thus I felt, when first the gorgeous rays 
Of light translucent summon'd forth my praise. 

1 knew not all I thought — all I express'd. 

So high the new-bom blessing charm'd my breast. 
As walking forth, beneath fair Cynthia's light. 
My slumbering eye-lids knew the dawn of sight ! 

Stars I ye seem'd gathering round my dizzy head. 

As though ye rush'd firom your cerulean spheres. 
Fleet as the moment, when your Maker said — 
" Rule over Night" — ere Time was grey with 
years. 

D 5 
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What are ye, beauteous stars ! for ever strangey 
Yet all unfading, and unknown to change ? 

Eternity is writ upon your brow. 
For ye are everlastingly the same. 

As at your earliest night, so even now ; 
While earthly beings go, from whence they came. 
And scarcely leave behind the echo of their name ! 

Are ye great Worlds, or merely globes of light. 
To mark the dreary footsteps of the night, 
That when the sun and moon turn from the sea. 

The Mariner may gladly gaze on high,— 
Inspired in soul and wrapt in mystery. 

As each new constellation meets his eye ; 
While mellow rays peep through Night's maatle 

dark. 
And like calm hopes fall round his tiny ark. 

Is there a star for every mortal bom. 
And when he dies, is such from heaven torn ? 
This question has its answer hung on high — 
Thousands of years ye have adorned the sky ! 
Have mankind through your influence their fate ? 
Or are ye eyes of Heaven to guard our state ? 
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Or are ye spheres on which appear and die 
Creatures call'd men ? — Let Newton's soul reply ; — 
He, who a lifetime watch'd your mystic ways, 
And breathed undying language to your praise ! 
Though dim his eyes of intellectual light. 
Ye still keep vigils — sentinels of night ! 

Such is your mystery — jewels set in heaven ! 

Serenely pure, and glorious to our sight. 
To man no perfect knowledge yet is given 

Of your unfading, undulating light I 

Night came, — Could sleep, whose power no frame 
denies. 
Seal with his signet my admiring eyes ? 
Ah, no ! — He threw his shadows o'er our sphere ; 
The moon came from her convent, chaste and clear. 
Star after star appeared with sparkling eye. 
To wait their Queen along the azure sky. 
And round her vestal-form, the gem-like throng 
Gather'd in joy, and praised her with a song ! 



Thy silver urn is brimm'd with light,- 
Fair Queen of the sunken sun ! 
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Thy palace-home is the vault of night. 
Thou modest and gentle one ! 

We are thy children — mother fair ! 
And hurry thy will to hear ; 

We follow in joy through the courts of air. 

While dewdrops spangle our golden hair. 
With a tiar of diamond tear ! 

The tapestry of night is drawn 

Beneath thy sandall'd foot ; 
The seas, far down, no longer yawn ;-^ 

The plaintive winds are mute ! 
No comet star draws near to mar 

The soft beams of thine eye ; 
Then come in bliss to-night afar, 
And we will foUow thy silent car, 

As ye climb the lofty sky ! 

Thy joyful sovereign, far below. 

Enchants another sphere ; 
Yet dost thou see his bright face glow. 

Or dim thoii wouldst appear ! 
We dance away on the iris gay ; 
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Why should an orb look sad ? 
We gild the bay with flickering ray. 
But thou dost shine in rich display — 

With ambient halo clad ! 

Lead on to the regions where thy young 

In youthful gladness stray ; 
That their pale radiance round thee flung. 

May give thee a Milky Way ! 
Or where the fleet aurora rise. 

From ices of the North. — 
We pause to hear thy council wise ; 
To follow where thy words entice, 

So, lady of night ! lead forth. 

Away, away ! all fleet and gay 

We sail through the airy sea. 
While vapours round our forehead play. 

And revel amid our glee ! 
Thus topaz-like, round thy form of light 

We circle in meteor love ; — 
From dreamy earth with rapt delight 
The pensive maid, and poet bright 

Look charm'd to this home above ! 
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Thus sung the stars, when Somnus waved his 
wand. 
And left me roving in a fairy land ; 
But, ah I 'twas glory waking in the mom. 
To see the clouds on viewless zephyrs borne 

Along the yielding concave of the sky ; 
Then drawn like massive curtains to a side. 
That the great sun in his imperial pride 

Might ride his chariot zenith-ward on high ! 

Lo ! heaven prepared to hail her sovereign lord ; 
Nature stood silent — Echo caught no word ; 
Each songster listened in the dewy grove. 
And aU seemed hush'd in reverence and love ! 
'Twas a deep pause between the night and day. 
Ere lessening shadows in the west decay ; 
As the full-tide rests o'er its rocky track. 
Ere to the ocean^s bosom it runs back ! 

Blazing and broad he crowns the orient hills ; 
His saffron light down the deep slope distils, — 
A golden stream, and as it greets the vale, 
Kisses the rose, and cheers the lily pale ! 
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While in their breasts the dew-drops sparkling lie. 
Like sweet aflFection's tears in beauty's eye ! 

The day-flowers open to his warm embrace ; 
Inhale his beams, and smile with maiden grace. — 
The blackbird tunes his lute — the lark on high. 
Soars to adore his master in the sky ! 
All heaven above, and all on earth below. 

Have from their breasts the shades of darkness hurl'd. 
And usher forth, enveloped in his glow. 

For love, and life again relume the world ! 

Who shall describe the sun ? I stood and cried, 

* No earthly mind ! '— methought a voice repHed — 
' Behold his splendour in the spangly sea, — 

To view him on his throne would conquer thee !' 
Who shall describe the sun ? — again I cried, — 
That voice again more loudly thus replied — 

* Nor poet, nor philosopher, nor sage. 

Can speak his glory through the longest age ! 
Lord of the high-form'd hosts, whose living light. 

Crowns Alpine brows with diadems of gold, — 
Paints the soft clouds in their aerial flight. 

With bliss too bounteous ever to be told ! — 
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m 

Ay ! ask, vain man I who shall describe the Sun ?- 
Then read your undisputed answer — None !' 

Thus to my startling question, as I spoke, 
Methought an Angel heavenly silence broke ; 
And as I still in downcast blushes stood. 
The same great soul sung through the solitude ! 



A glorious orb is the Sun!*" 

Who shall describe his flame ? 
Bright as when first from chaos sprung. 
When all the new-bom planets sung. 

And Gloom hid his head in shame. 
His throne the empyrean sky ; — 

His robes the red-clouds furl'd. 
The quenchless light of his eye. 

Is the soul of each mystic world ! — 
A glorious orb is the sun I 

Lo ! in the crimson West, 

A molten sea lies there, — 
Purpling deep the vapoury breasts 
Of the travell'd clouds, that calmly rest 
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On the wings of the dreaming air.-— 
Far in the East away> 

Worlds their lamps may trim ; 
What were their gloom if they 

Received not their light from him ?— 
A glorious orb is the sun ! 

O, with his rays to rise— 

One dazzling day for me, 
In his chariot through the stax'-deck'd skies. 
Where world after world flies. 

In endless regions free ! 
Away to lands unknown, — 

Where mortal ne'er hath been ; 
Where sin hath never sown 

His seeds, which grow so green— 
A glorious orb is the sun I 



Thus sung the ideal spirit as it flew 
Through sphery space, where I could not pursue ; 
And as the tuneful accents died afar. 
My fancy followed to its natal star. 
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O it was bliss to wander forth at mom. 
For, to myself I seem'd a thing new-bom I — 
To see the swinging woods, the cataract wild. 
That looked as 'twere the mountain's maniac-child ; — 
To see these mountains, as the sun rose bright, 
Crown'd with the rich tiara of his light ! 

Sublimed, I gazed on Nature's devious ways, — 

Beheld each friend, who rear'd my infant mind. 
Gaze with me. — Loved ones of my early days I 

When youth and darkness made me doubly blind. 
To see around my feet a path of flowers. 

Of which, till now, I knew nor form nor look, — 
To see the fresh and fragrant-breathing bowers, 

Where I had often read my embossed book, — 
To see the rivulet, that wander'd on 

Unceasingly, to join the mighty deep. 
Over a path of pebbles bright that shone. 

Like pure thoughts in the bosom's sacred keep ! — 
To see all fruits, all fields, all creeping things, 
All insects on their light unwearying wings ; 
And last to see myself — 

Oh, what a thought I 
Sensation strange upon my bosom wrought ; 
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To see what I till now could ne'er behold — 
My own frail image — image dear as gold I 
With all its weakness, imperfections, still 

We cling to that one idol — for 'tis there 
The soul immortal dwells ; there has its will. 

And who, but maniac, stabs it in despair ! 

Association chain'd my glowing mind, ^ 
By tales rehearsed when I was sadly blind. 
To each endearing spot— to all new things. 
That if I felt a want, O ! it was wings 
To soar afar and view each vivid scene 
Where seas and mountains chanced to intervene, — 
To see cathedral shades, those tombs of kings ! 
And Earth's immortal men, to whom fame sings 
A never-dying requiem to their names. 
And every echo gives its soft acclaims. 
While gazing on each aisle and spandrell'd dome, 
My spirit swept among the piles of Rome ; 
There have I seen the sun-beam steal from heaven, 

Through gothic lattice downward to the earth. 
Like gossamer's thin web, to which was given 

An amber-spirit, and an angel birth I 
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And as it reach'd the Earth, in brightness lie. 
As though 'twould journey farther from the sky. 

Oh ! I was so o'ercome with chaste delight. 
As forth I roU'd my wide and wondering sight. 
Wrapt in my bliss I bowed with solemn air, 
And pour'd my fervent spirit forth in prayer. 



All-giving God ! thy holy light 

Illumes my marvelling eyes, — 
A world of bliss, in radiance bright. 

Rolls 'neath thy star-strewn skies. 
In vain I breathe at Nature's shrine. 
The new-bom blessings that are mine ! 

When darkness like a mantle hung 

Around my orbless soul, 
I deem'd not such enchantments flung 

Their charms from pole to pole ! 
Nature I — I've heard thy praises sung ; — 
But now thou speak'st with matchless tongue ! 
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My soul was all entomb'd in night. 
Though sun-shine smiled around. 

And threw its thin ethereal light 
Like gold veil o'er the ground ! 

I could not see the heavenly sight. 

Though all rejoiced in summer-might ! 

But now I roll my eyes on high;— 

O bliss adored by me ! 
I mark the splendour of the sky; — 

The grandeur of the sea ! 
The valleys sweet, where flowerets vie. 
The hills, where snow-white vapours lie ! 

I see these soaring things of love. 
Which charm'd my listening ear. 

Dart joyfully far, far above, 
In their cerulean sphere ; — 

Or in the groves, or in the bowers, — 

Singing sweet anthems to the flowers! 

Sweet Moon, bright Stars, and glorious Sun !— 

On whom no spot appears — 
Thou dazzling I^ — thou undying one I — 

Lord of six thousand years ! 
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Great emblem of the Deity, — 
Whose throne is in the seventh sky 1 

O Earth, and Sea, and Heaven, and Man, 

Ye are most wondrous things I 
Who can the meanest creature scan 

Of thine — great King of kings ! 
What wisdom change thy unerring plan. 
Which perfect with the world began I 

All Nature sings one universal song. 

From Heaven to Earth, and eke from Earth to Heaven, 

That the Eternal God is all-supreme ! 

The bending sky, where glows the glorious sun. 
Declares him Infinite. He call'd it forth ; 
From the rude womb of Chaos into light. 

The great connecting-chain of Nature shows 

How vegetation links itself with life ; — 

How man, birds, beasts, and plants join by degrees. 

Yes, from the smallest animalculse. 

To the Leviathan of the great deep. 

By most minute degrees, all things unite. 
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Even Mind^ that mighty engine man can wield ! 
Above all earthly creatures, God has made, 
Ascends in one connecting chain to man. 

All is complete, all wonderful, all grand, — 
All past the powers of human skill to solve ; 
And why ? Man is himself a part of Nature : 

Made by the same Great Power, who made the rest ; 
Sustain'd by him, he vegetates and blooms, — 
Forgotten — drops his blossom, fades and dies ! 

Let the rack'd Atheist gaze on Nature's works ; — 
Then let him lie and say — " There is no God," — 
Because he cannot solve his mysteries. 



Does the mean grass, say to the perfumed rose- 
" There is no God — because I cannot see 
How thy mysterious blossom has such hues?" 

The noblest structure man has ever rear'd. 
Is meaner than the mind that rear'd it up. 
And is subservient to his will and power. 
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It does not claim superior will to his, 

Nor argue who is greatest ; but is dumb ! — 

It stands to man, as man should stand to God ! 

Earth, Ocean, Heaven, combined, declare aloud. 
The almighty Mind that governs them, in love. 
And makes the savage — all untaught — adore ! 

The Earth, so much diversified and strange. 

With precipices, plains, ravines, and rocks. 

High cloud-capped hills, and deeply rugged glens. 

Sweet flowers, and thorns, and thistles, towering-trees. 
Rank weeds — and grass that like a carpet lies. 
Spread on the floor of the great Universe ! 

Fields rich with fruit, and so diversified, 
According to their kinds, fit to appease 
All cravings and all appetites of man. 

The deep mysterious ocean, wild and dark. 
Or calm and glistening in the summer sun, 
Alike declare the glory of our God ! 
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Here springs the attracted spout far up the sky, 

To fill the floating cisterns of the air, 

That pour their spreading waters on the earth. 

The dazzling wealth of empires are conveyed. 
Across thee, far-shored ocean ! to each land^ 
And moves the seaman fearless through thy waves. 

On thee I gaze, and, lost in wondrous thought, 

Behold creation's call more manifest. 

And thus with deep-felt reverence leave thy shore. 

There is a powerful preacher in each spot ; — 
Where'er I turn my steps there is a voice 
That bids me gaze, and having gazed, adore ! 

I see the arch-way of the boundless heavens. 
Hung thick with blazing worlds, all wonderfiil ; 
These had been hid — had air been visible. 

All light, all life, all beauty had been clothed 
In sombre dullness, and the Sun's gay beams 
Had then emitted an imperfect light. 

E 
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The moon^ the stars, the comets, the eclipse. 
The tinted rainbow, and the meteor's gleam. 
Had then been dimly seen as through a sea. 

Sound had not had its vibratory voice ; — 
The noble Eagle, soaring regions high. 
Had not ascended to his solar god ! 

The little songsters would have clung to earth. 
Nor travelled joyous through the sphery sky. 
To hail the rising-sun with matin lays. 

But the Almighty Maker of the whole 
Has with his fiat, all-unerring, call'd 
Truth out of error — radiance out of gloom. 

Rejoice, then, in his works, immortal soul ! 

Sing still his praises in melodious song, 

And let all mankind turn their hearts to Him. 

Thus sings Creation with exulting voice. 
In language so celestial all may hear. 
And hearing, all may also understand ! 
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* I am his countenance/ exclaims the Sun, 
As on he roUs in his meridian car,— 
Diffusing glory o'er a guilty world ! 



^ We bless thee,' says the moon, * Source of all light!' -^ 

* We also bless thee,' say the countless stars. 
And the mysterious comet cries — * Amen!' 

The dense clouds gather, and aloud exclaim — 

* We are his dark pavilion in the sky ; — 
Here spring his sky-convubing arrows forth.' 

^ Upon my viewless pinions,' says the wind,— 
The balmy-breathing wind ! ^ He floats along. ' 
^ I am his breath,' proclaims the zephyr soft 

* Shall I be mute ?' exclaims the teeming earth, 
^ Whose parched lips inhale the pearly dew !' 
The dew replies, * I rear thy loveUest flowers !' 

^ We flourish and rejoice,' say the young flowers — 
^ We court thy crystal gem, which every mom 
Gladly we give to the undying sun V 

^ 2 
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The fleet-wing'd birds melodiously exclaim, 
* We praise him in our never-tiring strains,' 
And echo sweetly filb the halls of air ! 

^ We have our home among earth's rugged peaks,' — 
The star-eyed eagle says — * The shadowing cloud. 
Like God's own arm hangs round our high repose ! ' 

Echo itself, though viewless as the breeze. 
Takes up the spirit of each fervent strain. 
And sings, ' Let us repeat it ere it dies !' 

^ Before it dies !' — murmurs the dreamy night, — 
And holds the sombre notes, till morning throws 
Its golden portals open to the sun. 

Then all that is in ocean, earth, and air. 
Rejoice anew, and cry, ^ hail King of Light !' 
And Night rolls surly down the western sky ! 



So felt my glowing soul ! my heart oppress'd 
Seemed all too large, too buoyant for my breast ! 
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Though I had folly known the sacred Truth, 

By ways too tardy in my tiny youth ; 

Now the blest work shone on my arduous eyes 

With tales of love, and glories of the skies. 

With all its miracles and wonders shown 

In power, more than my fancy ere had known I 

And dwelling on the trials of the saint, 

On whom Apollyon's demon-power was spent ; — 

Who, like the Blind, did dire distress endure, 

And yet was patient, prudent, calm^ and pure ! 

A gleam of mental glory met mine eyes, — 

The words of God, above all wisdom wise ! 

And in my dread philosophy of soul, 

Whilst I bent trembling o'er the heaven-writ scroll. 

My kind instructress read the sacred Book, 

Now that I could on Nature's vastness look ! 

* Where wast thou when I form'd the mighty Earth, 
And called its countless myriads into birth ; — 
When the great vault, now o'er thy being hung. 
Was spangled with these worlds, which yetseem young? 
Where fix'd are Earth's foundations ? tell me where ? 

Is not the comer-stone to thee unknown ? 
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Say, does it rest on Water, Fire, or Air, 

Or by attractive power rolls it alone ? 
When laid, — the stars of morning sung on high. 

And seraphs tuned their sweet elysian lyres 

In rapturous strains, through the gemmiferous sky, — 

White-robed, dispersing forth in meteor quires ! 
« 

^ Or who has shut the portals of the Sea, 
That combats clouds and welters to be free ? 
When its destroying waves smote fallen men ; 
Who roU'd it back like thunder to its den ? 
Who made the wandering clouds, that aether sweep. 
Around its breast a swaddling band to keep — 
Brake up the place decreed, and to it said. 
Here shalt thou slumber in thy coral bed — 
This is thy bound ; no ferther shalt thou roll ; 
Staid its proud waves, and check'd its awful soul 1 

^ Hast thou e'er had the power, O fallen thing. 
To give commandment to the morning bright, — 

To ope the flood-^ates where its young rays spring 
And fix the limits of etesian Ught ? 

That in subdued supremacy and birth — 
Dispersing love where'er its sandals trod, 
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It might seize on the verges of the Earth 
And shake the shameless wicked far from God. 

* Say, dost thou know the springs that feed the deep. 
Or canst thou walk its fiithomless abyss ? — 

Where Secrecy on Safety^s couch doth sleep, 
Unrack'd by cares that mar the miser's bliss ! \ 

* Have Death's dark gates been open'd to thine eyes. 
To gaze on his momentous mysteries ? — 

The awful wrecks, the ruins of mankind, — 
Who once trod earth in majesty of mind ! — 
These shadowy caverns of perennial night; — 

In one dread mass the bones of empires hurl'd; 
The skill-less hand; the moulder'd limbs of might. 

And orbless skulls that mock the living worldi 

* Thou canst not tell, where is the home of light; 
What dazzling convent holds its golden beams ? 

Nor canst thou tell the hiding-place of Night, 
When rays meridian burnish high the streams ! 

Thou canst not trace it on its path afar. 
And wander with it to its wall-less home ; — 

It leaves behind the fleet-wing'd comet star 
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The gay-blent Iris, also swijft to roam, 

And, sinking in the West, leaves us a jewell'd dome ! 

* Canst thou perceive the treasures of the snow ? — . 
The deep-fraught wonders of the hail-shower know ? 
Which for the time of trouble I reserve, 
Whe/i war and rapine reign with rending nerve 
How is the light divided and refined 
That mixes o'er the earth in orient wind ; 
With foot as silent as the zephyr goes. 
When hallowed by the odour of the rose ! 

^ Who hath in portions shared a water-com^e 
For the o'erflowing of its sacred source ? — 
Who made an opening through the ambient sky. 
When gather'd heat's electric arrows fly ? 
Who rends the clouds and sends the pearly rain. 
O'er weary wilds where man and beast complain ? — 
Refreshing Nature's parched lips anew. 
And hanging diamonds on the sombre yew ! 

^ Hath rain a father ? — Was the dew begot — 
That drops its manna in each floweret's throat ! 
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The crystal ice, from what womb hath it sprung? 
Who has the hoar-frost in the ether hung ? 
The river's pulse, who hath its motion chid, 
And seal'd it up with a marmorial lid ? 
That earth-attracted man its breast can walk. 
Like Peter, when desired by Christ to talk 
With him upon the sea, when lack of faith "* 
Had all but seal'd the Apostle's eyes in death, 
Had not Our blessed Lord stretch'd forth his hand, 
And made him walk on water, as on land ! 

* The Pleiades, canst thou their influence bind? 
Or loose thy band, Orion, to the wind? 

Hast thou the power to caQ Mazzaroth forth. 
Or send Arcturus to the frigid North ? 
Canst thou improve the diadem of Heaven, 
Or give new laws to perfect those first given ? 
Or call the water from the sailing clouds. 
And make it hurry downward from its shrouds ? 
Or will the vivid lightnings of the sky 
Leave ftiU-orb'd realms and at thy fiat fly ? 

* Who hath put wisdom in the inward part. 
And with sweet reason charm'd the human heart? 

E 5 
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Who can the clouds of heaven number all, 
Or stop their travels through the etherial hall ? 
Or stay their rain till Earth's dry lips implore 
For mellowing draughts from out their bottled store ? 
Answer these things, and I will ask thee more ! 

^ Wilt thou be bold, and haste to gather food 
For the swart monarch of the umbrageous wood ? 
Or feed the young within their natal den. 
That gaze blood-thirsty on the flesh of men ! 
When the young Raven, looking up to Heaven, 
With innate pangs of gnawing want is riven ; 
Who for their dire perplexity provides. 
But he who governs ocean and its tides ? 
And man, when with unmingled faith he cries, 
To the all-giving greatness of the skies — 
Tastes blest relief, and gazing calm above, — 
Says God is heaven, and heaven is truly love.' 

Thus spake the great — the wise-directed scroll, 
Given as a guide to lead to Heaven the soul ! — 
Then came my friends in one exulting train. 
And ask'd my feelings o'er and o'er again ; 
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'Twas Strange their curious features to remark. 
They seem'd so alter'd since mine eyes were dark ; 
For Fancy form'd them bright with every grace, — * 
Polite in person, affable in face, — 
With starry eyes, through which the innate soul 
Look'd out on Nature, and then knew the whole ; — 

Outlined a picture in her wanton play, 
And with her pencil dipt in the sun-beam 

Of pure perfection — never known to clay ! — 
Look'd, as mistaken beauties think they seem ! 

I answer'd them, as feeling bade me speak. 
And oft the smile or tear-drop changed my cheek. 
They led me forth and told me many a tale, ^ 
Of earth and sea, of mountain and of vale; — 
Of snow showers, and of storms that doleful sung 
Their night-dirge through the woods, with moaning 

tongue : 
Show'd too the spots — as I could now behold — 
Of which the strangest mystic tales were told. 
And as they spoke, they gazed upon mine eyes. 
And read in every turn their mark'd surprise. — 
They tried me too, by many a subtle art. 
And oft I played a laughter-looking part ; « 
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Yist all was joy to me, I knew their mind 
Was effort all that could be glad and kind, 
And in the new-creations of my soul. 

That wed my heart to a young world of love, 
I deem'd it all imprudent to controul 

Such mirth as might my bounding bosom move.- 
I but rejoiced at morning, noon, and night 
In one elysian sense, and that was Sight ! 

Oft did I wish the Limner's noblest skill. 

To take the beauty of each landscape down ; 
To paint the foamy bosom of each rill. 

That dash'd in beauty o'er the rocks so brown ; 
To take the smoke-like clouds that curling hung 

Around the mountain's grey and granite brow ; 
Or the tall wild-woods that so oft have swung. 

In stormy skies ; but only learned to bow I 

And I have wish'd the lyre which David strung, 
When Israel's melting melodies he sung ; — 
That in the rapture of my glowing bi:east, 
I might express what never was express'd ! 

So day by day I rose to view the sun. 
Soon as he had his cheerful task begun ; — 
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To view him rolling in the halls of space. 
In all the radiance of his pristine grace ; 
Still shining out in every spotless charm. 
As he came rolling from his Maker warm ! 

To view the stately stream, whose sonorous song 
Rose, as it swept impetuously along ; 
Yet in its downward hurry seem'd to say, — 

Thus rushes on to death all human things ; 
All that is bom, or is allied to clay. 

From lowUest peasant up to loftiest kings. 

To view the vernal mead, whose humblest blade, 
Held to the Sun its gem of varying shade ; 
Wherein the rainbow's beauteous tints are seen, '' 
Reclining radiant in their beds of green. — 
To see each airy warbler soar on high. 
As if he sought a palace in the sky. — 
To view each leafy grove, while at my feet. 
The lengthen'd shadows with the sunbeam meet, — 
Lying on earth with ever-varying glow. 
Like fluttering Hope within the breast of wo. — 

To view the floating clouds with aspect fair. 
Drawn out like snowy tresses on the air : 
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Or in the eve to see their purple breast, 
When the red sun is rolling down the West. — 
To watch his holy light melt by degrees. 
As on the viewless pinions of the wind 
Descending o'er the deep and bounding seas, 
He leaves a topaz-studded vault behind. — 

To see all sights brought forth by day and night,— 

The flowers below, the starry skies above ; — 
All that respire in gladness 'mid the Light ;— 

All that rejoice in sweet inspiring love. 
To see each monarch-mountain towering proud,— 
Wrapt in its robes of ever-curling cloud, — 
Around whose adamantine spiry head. 

The star-eyed eagle gazes for his prey ; 
When the black tempest has its wings outspread. 

And the tall ship rocks on the heaving bay. 

Far, far as weak enraptured eyes could reach. 
Have I look'd forth to bless each varying view ;■ 

Anxious my strange and startled soul to teach. 
And thus be grateful for a bliss so new ! 

So, Windsor, from thy high embattled Tower* 
Have I looked forth to give my fancy power ; 
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WhUst all around thy youthful foliage grew — 
Bathed in the beams that kiss'd away the dew ! 
Thy fiur-extending scenes have I surveyed, 
Thy feiiy fields, thy long and shadowy glade. 
Thy monuments, thy terraces, thy tombs,J 
Thy gardens gay, where Flora ever blooms ! 
Thy cloisters, chapels, cenotaphs,^ and halls, 
Where massive gold hangs heavy on the walls ; 
Thy many courts, and winding walks around, 
Where relics loved by Royalty abound ; 
While through the beauteous landscape ever gay, 
The Thames doth like a silver serpent stray ! 

Ah I who would check the spirit, if it threw 
A cloak of inspiration o'er the view. 
And retrospective sigh'd for ages gone. 
When festive fetes around the palace shone ? 
Here oft the great of soul, the great of birth. 
Have walk'd in joy and mingled in the mirth ; 
Ambition, love, have here proclaim'd their sway : 
Life, thou'rt the mere pulsation of a day ! 

'Twas thus I wander'd forth and valued time, 
And as I gazed each scene grew more sublime ; 
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While with a fond inquisitive desire. 
My quivering lips were ready to enquire ; 
And willing, too, were skilful men to see 
The change their kind attention wrought in me, ' 
Thus soon I learn'd the nature and the name 
Of every object fair that near my notice came. 
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BLINDNESS: 



OR, 
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PART m. 



'TwAB ^ight ! On Earth no soul retired to rest 
With more o'erwhehning pleasure purely blest. 
Than was that newly- waken'd, that divine, 
Undying portion of this frame of mine ! 
For all the varying day had wander'd by. 
Before the rapture of my marvelling eye, — 
Dress'd in its summer charms, while every hour 
Diffused o'er Earth more majesty and power ! 

First, Morning came wrapt up in robes of grey. 
Brushing the shades of lingering Night away ; 
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And in the sky each brightly-beammg star 
Dissolved in azure distance, as the car 
Of the refulgent Sun rode o'er the East, 
Like spangled monarch to some regal feast ! 
While vernal shrubs that deck'd each scented bower, 
Changed at his glance, and own'd his royal power, — 
Dropt the bright gems that drank prismatic rays. 
And wept because they could not hymn his praise ! 

Then Noon — imperial Noon ! the noon of day. 
When all that's lovely, looks supremely gay ; 
When in his holy zenith far above, 
A full-orb'd sun salutes this world of love ! 
When our broad sphere has o'er its visage roU'd, 
A matchless veil of thin etherial gold; — 
When flowers laugh out, and as the rill runs by, 
The basking inmates by its borders lie ; 
When browsing cattle gather to the shade. 
And the fierce wolf hides in the gloomy glade, 
And Crime, — ^that fiend who prowls the world at night, 
Is farthest hurried from the realms of light; — 
When the rude breeze that often bellows by. 
Sinks in its cave and sickens to a sigh, — 
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Then the Sun's prime resembles that of clay, — 
Tide of his beams!— meridian of his day! 

Next came the dreamy dawn of Evening down, 

When fairy Nature fades in shade away ; 
When all that moved in bliss has weary grown. 

And withering looks declare the death of day ! 

Along the waters, countless insects play. 
The sweet-toned birds fly homeward every one ; 

And in the molten West the Sun's red ray 
Empurples every cloud, the earth looks dun, 
For his diurnal race on bright- wing'd hours is run ! 

Thus Nature rear'd me, her admiring child. 
And led me o'er her mountains steep and wild ! 
Fed my young thoughts with phantasies of love. 
And made me gaze with ravish'd eyes above. 
Led me by primrose banks, by sunny streams. 
And taught me songs inspired, like angel-themes ! 
Caught echoing from the woods of laughing May, 
When first the Sun outspreads their plumage gay; 
Where Beauty's gentle spirit loved to roam. 
And made the bowers and mossy caves her home. — 
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Essence of bliss ! — etherial I became, 
And lit my soul at thy renewing flame ! 

A zealot thus of thee, O wondrous world ! 
How could my fancy's flowing sails be furl'd ? 
How could I cease my homage at thy shrine, 
O glorious spirit I half involved with mine ? 
Thy votary loved the more to gaze on thee 
Felt all unearth'd, dilated, changed, and free ! 
'Mong thy green meads I wander'd forth alone, 
Where thou the moss-rose had in beauty sown ; 
Its odorous breath infused a magic lure 
Into my soul, and made its passions pure ! 
Purg'd me of care's dark thoughts that wound the mind, 
And made me weep in pity for the Blind ! 

I loved the peaceful Sabbath-day of rest. 
When all seems hush'd o'er Nature's tumid breast ! 
Who can the blessings of the Sabbath know, 
Shower'd on the varying grades of men below ? 
For then the weary rest from their employ, 
And every faithful bosom bounds with joy ; 
The merchant then uplocks his dazzling wares. 
And thus, in part, forgets his countless cares ; 
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The hireling handmaid^ and the crowds oppressed 

At man's ingenious commerce-wheels get dress'd ; — 

The very Brute creation, worn by toil. 

Sport loose a-field, and stretch their limbs awhile, 

And he who loves the sacred Truth made plain 

Has time to hear, and may not hear in vain I 

May see God's goodness in this day design'd 

For every thoughtful member of mankind ; 

So may the blessed Sabbath ever smile 

On thee, my Country, and each distant Isle, 

Till all the heathen nations hail the day. 

And with true Christian knowledge kneel to pray ; — 

Till Atheists, Deists, and their thankless race 

Look up to Heaven, and beg redeeming grace. 

And thus no more the truth reveal'd deny, — 

Like Paine, they all must tremble ere they die ! 

I climb'd the cloud-wreathed mountains of the North, 
And from their summits gazed in wonder forth ; 
And as upon the loftiest peak I stood. 
Broke silence through the skyey solitude ! 

Great God of Heaven, and earth, and sea and air! 
Is that the world we dwell in, far below ? 
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Could any mortal deem it half so fair ? 

Could any think it held a heart of woe ? 

Here would my soul in all its meekness bow 
On this gigantic shrine, — this throne of God, — 

Mantled with clouds, half kindled with the glow 
Of heaven, and gazing rapturously abroad. 
Behold a world of cliffs, where frail man never trod ! 

O it is glory to behold the scene ! — 

Far as the eye can gaze, earth gathers round : 
From this high peak, hills vainly intervene ; 

Though, when below, these are the vista's bound. 

The mighty sea lies in a sleep profound, 
Encircling countless islands, which appear, 

Like green spots on its bosom, and the sound 
Of soaring sea-birds greets the listening ear. 
As on they wheel in joy through azure atmosphere. 

I stand in rapture on this towering steep, — 
A being now, half of the earth and sky ! 

Far, far above the wide and weltering deep. 
While all around, eternal mountains lie, 
Rearing their jagged pinnacles on high. 
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While awfiil chasms, yawning fiur below, 

Prove the dread power of Him, whose watchful eye 
Scans the weak heart, and all its thoughts can know ; 
Who decks the fields with flowers — the rain-clouds 
with his bow I 

Terrace on terrace towers supremely grand, 
In majesty upon the mountain's breast, 

Chisell'd in ponderous blocks by the great hand 
Of power omnipotent, — who firom their rest 
Calls forth the thunders in their war-clouds drest. 

Hurling their pointed javelins of fire 

Against each adamantine, granite crest,^ — 

With vivid and invulnerable ire. 

Till deep ravines and rocks burst with their prowess 
dire I 

How imbecile is man, contrasted now 

With the huge hills, hid in the midway air, 
He seems an insect on the mountain's brow : 

Yet, when ambitious, what will he not dare ? 

Even acts which make the very angels stare ! 
Here should he often come to learn his power 

Is firagile, be he e'er so great and fair. 

F 
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A creature destined to exist an hour, — 
Compared with these rude rocks, — a sickly, fading 
flower I 

Oh ! let me cast my marvelling eyes aroimd ! 

Hush ! — ^let no human being wander near. 
To mar reflection with an earthly sound : — 

I feel a creature of another sphere. 

While lost in wonder 'mid the zephyrs here ! 
All is diminished when I gaze beneath. 

And like a map the landscape doth appear ; 
Each moving thing seems even too small to breathe. 
And deer, like grasshoppers, spring o'er the dark- 
brown heath. 

Behold that vessel in the beauteous bay I 

She has diminish'd to a pigmy thing ; 
Though, when I saw her stately form to-day. 

She seem'd a floating palace for a king ! 

And so she is, when she hath spread her wing 
To catch the viewless wind, a gallant barque, 

Which from the scorching Indies oft doth bring 
Her golden stores. — She is a modem ark. 
Which floats along in might, though elements roll 
dark! 
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I must descend. — ^Man is a thing of earth, 

And this, if 'tis not heaven, is 'mid die sky 1 
Alas I how frail is our ignoble birth ! 

Felt truly, now, when thus we soar so high! 

How oft vain creatures falsely prate and sigh, 
To see fiur worlds of bliss, while all aroimd 

Such countless wonders at their footsteps lie. 
Of which they nothing know ;•— such as astound 
The inward soul, like thee, GoatfeU,* with snow- 
wreaths crown'd. 

Now being weary both in man and mind, 
I stretch'd my limbs and long'd repose to find, 
But Somnus waved his magic wand on high, 
FiU'd me with maddening dreams that made me sigh ! 



Thus did I dream a feverish dream I 

Among the mountains high ; 
Where heaven's electric arrows beam. 

And hurricanes sweep by; 
Where clouds their watery breasts unfold^ 

f2 
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And eagles wave their plumage bold. 

And soar with sun-bright eye ; 
And sea-birds, on the ocean-air. 
Raise their lone voices of despair !. 

Methought there rose a slippery rock, 

Whose summit cleaved the sky ; 
On which the impassion'd lightning broke. 

With dread sublimity ! 
Its herbless sides hung dark and steep. 
Leagues far above the boiling deep. 

Where cloud-vdnrg^d tempests fly ; — 
And all around, spheres of all form 
Blazed out amidst the raving storm. 

And there, in dread despair I clung. 

Amid the wars of heaven ; 
While to the base each mountain swung. 

And rock by rock was riven, — 
Which hurling dovm from peak to peak. 
With louder tongues than thunders speak. 

By fiercest tempests driven I 
Crash'd on with desperate, downward fall. 
Till the great sea engulph'd them all. 
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Yet did I cling with palsied fear 

Upon the dizzying steep. 
Like being of some midway sphere. 

Hung o'er the weltering deep ! 
Nor dared to turn one trembling limb, 
My eyeballs rolling dark and dim. 

As each stem blast did sweep ; 
But with weak fingers, failing fast ; 
I clung — each moment seemed the last I 

A vivid glare of solar light 

Burst through the fiery cloud. 
Which spread its vapoury wings of night 

Around me as a shroud. — 
A hissing deluge ppur'd around. 
And swell'd the avalanche's sound. 

And made its foam-breast proud ; 
And far below, the dark pines groan'd, 
Depress'd, as high the whirlwind moan'd, 

A dreaminess came o'er my soul ; 

My yielding grasp gave way. — 
O God 1 I felt me fall and roll, 

Down, down, as if for aye. 
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Region and region fleet I past. 

Of clouds that seexn'd to be the last, 

Quick as a meteor ray I 
And as I sunk, nor eardi, nor sea, 
Appear'd the nearer yet to me. 

My heart lea^it up witib fatal pain, 

A maiuac with dismay! 
As though 'twould rush into my brain. 

And steal all sense away. 
My eyes, that roll'd in frenzy dma, 
With red tears gushing from their brim. 

Lost even their latest ray.-^ 
Oblivion stole my senses o'er, 
I fell, and fell, but knew no more I 

When next I knew the world again. 

And inadly gased around ; 
I lay in paralytic pain>— 

In mystery seal'd profound I 
'Twas on a bark that pitch'd on high, 
Tween sea-green caverns and the sky,— 

While fierce King Neptune frown'd. 
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And wave by wave came hissing o'er. 
As though we sunk to rise no more. 

One stood, and grasp'd the stormy wheel ; 

A gruflF old man and grey 1 
He frown'd not at the thunder-peal, 

Nor winced at raging spray ; 
But stood like some lone spirit there ; 
With streaming locks, and ghastly stare. 

Touched with a chill dismay. 
There like a statue fix'd he stood ; 
For death had frozen up his blood I 

Still grasp'd I by the creaking bark 

With fingers clench'd and blue ; 
And in my breast the vital spark 

Had all but perish'd too. 
Now crash'd the bark on jagged shore. 
The splinter'd masts went hurling o'er. 

And followed their lost crew. — 
Death's pilot, too, was torn away ; 
The biQows claim'd him as their prey. 

Down went the wreck, with gurgling groan. 
Into the yawning deep ; 
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Whilst by a billow I was thrown. 

On earth's sea-girding steep. 
StiU roU'd the ocean high and proud, 
Oft blending with each lowering cloud ; 

Wild in its way-ward sweep ! 
The spell of Somnus could no more, 
I shriek'd — my frantic dream was o'er. 

'Twas bliss to waken from this maddening theme— 
To know, to feel, to see it was a dream I 
So down the breast of the gigantic hill 
I sought the vale below where aU is stilL 
Where breezes creep balm-laden to their grot, 
Deck'd with wild thyme, and the fo]^et-me-not ! 

The captured eagle, in his sparry cell, 
I've watch'd with tears and marvell'd how they fell ; 
Perhaps it was to see his starry eye 
Tum'd proudly, sadly toward his native sky ! 
And while I gazed upon his swelling breast. 
Thus, all in thought, have I my soul express'd, — 

Why art thou here, thou dauntless king 
Of Heaven's aerial race ! 
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It suiteth ill thy noble wing. 
To dwell in such a place : 
Thy home is on the mountains high ; — 
Thy path is through the troubled sky ! 

Though all around thee breathes of love — 

Though flowers perfume the air ; 
Yet do thy bright eyes flash above. 

For thou wert nurtured there ! 
No wonder thou spum'st lowly earth : 
The clouds hung round thee at thy birth ! 

I see thee spread thy regal wings, ^ 

And toss thy head behind ; 
As if thou'dst burst thy bosom strings. 

To hail the high-bom wind — 
As if thou'dst soar, ambitious one ! 
And count the dark specks on the sun ! 

Can man behold thee and not weep. 

Thus from thy glory riven ; 
Where thy broad wings were wont to sweep — 

The ambient halls of heaven ; 

F 5 
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Impatient monarch of the air, 
Though prison-d, yet «bove despair ! 

Ay I wiJk with stately st^ ^g^ earth ; 

Bird of the starry eye ! 
Craddled where tempests have then* birth- 

Where cloud-wing'd lightnings fly : 
Thine eyrie was the trackless steep, 
Where the young tbfmders learn to leap ! 

How low, how mean thy dweUing now ! 

Base reptiles crawl around ; 
Yet dost thou rear a lofty brow, 

High o'er thy prison-ground; 
Like warrior bold, which coward-chain 
Would meanly oru^, but tries in vain. 

Again thou ^ead'st thy weaiy wings — 

Dost thou forget so oft ? — 
Or is't thy mother wild that sings 

To thee, to soar aloft? 
Or is't attraction from on high. 
That causes thee so oft to fly ? 
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Vain the attempt; so calmly rest 

Within thy small domain ; 
Quell the aspirings of thy breast^ 

That but augment thy pain : — 

If thou no longer cleav'st the sky ; 

> 

Thou'rt seen, and loved by many an eye 1*^ 

Nursed in reflection ; ravish'd with the Light ! 
My thoughts oft wander'd back to brood on Night, 
Who from her confines sends her prowling throng ; 
The tawny lion shakes his body strong, 
Stretches his limbs, throws back his shaggy mane. 
And seeks carnivorous food, nor seeks in vain ! 
Each dreadful monster treads his sylvan path ; 
For darkness yields new madness to his math. 
With savage glory gazing for their prey, 
A motley race that grumble at the day ! 
The city, too, sends forth her thieves to roam. 
Till sullen midnight sends each wanderer home ; 
Then doth a change o'er nature's aspect spread. 
For half the world are brothers of the dead ! 

The soul of nature seems in endless sleep ! — • 
The voice of commerce long hath died away. 
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Nought but the lonely sentinels, who keep 
Their weary watch, speak of returning day. 
The moon h^ ceased to smile with mellow ray. 

And all looks dreamy, 'neath Night's sable pall ; 
The very stream creeps o'er its bed of clay 

With whispering foot, and the deep bells recall 

Time with a solemn tone, for Night has muffled all ! 

And all around, the city lies in gloom, 

In dull relief against the sunless sky ; 
Save where some distant faindy-lighted room, 

TeUs where some weary invaUd may sigh. 
Feebly the lamps their measured light supply. 

In rows perspective scattered far away. 
Arching the waters, fairy-like and high. 
Or rising into Heaven, with strange display. 
As if they joumey'd there, to languish during day ! 

How truly grand is Night ! How calm the scene 
That day shall summon into life's turmoil ! 

O joyous Sleep ! ye sweetly intervene. 
Between the sighs of wretchedness and toil. 
So sleeps the ocean, with unruffled smile ; 
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Till tempests in their wrathfulness arise^ 

And from its breast of secret gloom and guile 
Toss its dark billows upwards to the skies. 
Till torturing Nature, tired, again for slumber cries ! 

Yet may there be, among the listless throng, 
Gay beings, whose carousals court the night ; 

Smiling amid the gorgeous halls of song, 

While Pleasure warms the moments in their flight: 
'Tis well they can protract such high delight ; 

But if they feel not for the blind and poor; — 
If, in their gaiety, they seek to slight 

The grey old man, that trembles at their door; 

They lack that love, — that bliss, which wealth should 
well secure ! 

O ! it is bliss to sleep, if it conceals 
A wretched state of ruin from the mind. 

Which day and duty moumfiilly reveals : — 
To such the sleep of Death were even kind. 

If souls were right, and friends not left behind ! 
Now thousands are as kings, in soft repose. 

Whose pleasures soon must vanish on the wind. 



I 
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And rouse them to their wonted wrongs and woes ; 
Which cause the thoughtful breast so many mental 
throes 1 

But, hark I sweet music falls upon mine ear^ 

Soft as the song of Angels ; fond and slow 
It drops like pardon from yon holy sphere, 

And makes the heart of feeling rise and glow. 

Now comes it louder with its meUow flow. 
And more distinctly charms the ear of Night ! 

'Tis but the Waits that walk the streets below. 
And charm the hours of silence with delight ; — 
Their music meets my soul, and aids its thoughtful 
flight! 

As if upon some cloud they sat and sung^ 

So comes the music, and so dies away; 
Even sweetly as King David gladly strung 

His royal lyre, to wake some eastern lay ! 

But Twihght creeps around, in robes of grey ;— 
The fanes and domes rise dimly into sight. 

Already footsteps wend their toilsome way. — 
The sun shall soon show his majestic light; — 
I must to rest a whUe. Great City I a good Night. 
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My tireless study was the spacious sky, 
When all her sUver lamps were hung on high ; 
So when I saw that flaming traveller roll. 
Which Halley watch'd with philosophic soul;** 
Could I behold its strange, its true return. 
And not with instant inspiration bum? 
No 1 — as I gazed, my spirit, tuned to love. 
In Fancy hail'd the mystic star above I 

Mysterious stranger, 'mong the wondrous worlds 
That roll in boundless glory, through the depths 
Of space aetherial 1 wherefore dost thou come. 
And what dost thou portend to fallen man ? 
Com'st thou with War, or Pestilence, or Peace ? 
Or com^st thou with retrospective eye. 
To mourn the painful memory of the past? 
Well mayst thou shake thy shaggy locks of light. 
And dash thy dazzling rays in anguish ronnd; 
For dread Ambition, with overwhelming power. 
Has trod the Earth, like lion bent on blood I 
And empires have been crush'd, and states laid low. 
And vanquish'd cities hurl'd in ruins down ! 
And change, too sad for mortal to rehearse. 
Has swept o'er all terrestrial things, since last 
Thou cross'd our world, in high and heavenly flight! 
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Strange one ! thou seemest^ in thy true return, 
Like Time made visible, to number down 
The threescore years and ten of man's brief life. 
Even as the curious Aloe* opes its breast 
An instant, when a century has fled. 
As if it felt the years fleet fast away. 
And sigh'd to think Eternity more near ! 

Ah ! where are all the hoary heads that mark'd 
Thy last bright journey through the spacious sky ? 
And all the myriads of high-bounding youth ? — 
Gone to the chambers of the sunless tomb ! 
Gone, where no spirit e'er returns to tell 
The awful change ; the apathy of Death ! 
And none of all the millions that now view 
Thy mystic light, from our sea-gu-dled sphere. 
May hope to see thee come again in might. 
To thread thy pathway through the arching sky ! 
For Death, who looks on all with equal eye — 
On peasant as on prince, will then have laid 
Each pulseless body in the peaceful grave ! 

From thine aerial path, illustrious Star ! 
What see thy meteor-eyes ? what wonders strange ? 
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'Mong nameless constellations, and new worlds. 
That, never-ceasing, blaze in brilliance forth. 
Filling the realms of love with holy light. 
And studding the broad diadem of Heaven, 
With gems too dazzling for the eyes of man ! 
Have these grown dimmer with the wear of Time, 
Like thine own mystic self, whose radiant locks 
Are shorn and fewer, than when first beheld*^ 
Within thy fleet-wing'd chariot in the sky ; — 
When studious Halley traced thy strange career? 

Amid the music of revolving spheres — 
While like the lightning-shaft thou rushest on — 
Through cloudless regions where the planets bum. 
And stars as countless as the ocean-sand 
Are strewn around thee — say what dost thou hear, 
In such elysian palaces of bliss ? — 
Is the great gush of Harmony subdued ? 
Or do these fuU-orb'd globes, sick, like old age. 
Move with a feebler power? And hast thou had 
Gay converse with the Sun — our goi^eous king ! 
King of our system — cheerer of our thoughts ! 
That on empurpled couch of cloud descends. 
Ere, for a time, he leaves our drowsy sphere. 
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Throwing his latest, laughing, golden smile 
Upon the Alpine hills, and forest trees, 
That wave their boughs umbrageous in mid-air ; 
While all above, the purple-border'd clouds. 
Sleep on the dreaming zephyrs of the West 

If, from thy gravitation, thou hast mark'd 
His radiant fistce, say is his snule more dim ; — 
His looks less searching, since thou first beheld 
His regal form ? for these are secret things. 
Which fond imagination longs to learn. 
And, from the knowledge, draw celestial truth ! 

There was a time when Superstition reign'd, — 
When hearts, imbued with ignorance and fear. 
Shrunk from thee, as the awful foe of man. 
And in their selfish horror prayed to thee, 
To wander back into the boundless sky. 
As if thou hadst the prowess to destroy 
The teeming Earth, and by almighty fiat, — 
Like Demon fraught with fiiry and revenge. 
Or desolating Angel, big with blood. 
Or flambeau destined to consume our World, 
Put a fiill period to the pulse of Time I 
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Since then^ the pure divinity of Truth — 
Electric in its power, has lit the soul. 
And science, pregnant with its new-born light, 
Has burst the bands which bound Earth's in&nt 

dreams — 
Each fraU chimera of the mind away. 
And Man, in moral wisdom has declared, — 
Declared aloud, where'er the Truth is known. 
That God is greater than his greatest work ! 

O ! when the entrancing annular eclipse 
Came o'er the dazzling face of the great Sun ! 
When the pale moon became an ebon globe. 
And proved herself a world to marvelling man, 
I stood upon a grass-^reen mound that rose 
High o'er the mighty city. — All below 
Lay bathed in sunshine, and the stately spires 
Rose like great guardian spirits of the plain; 
Throwing their dreamy shadows far aloi^ 
O'er lofty structures, heirs of by-gone time 1 — 
While all around, the dusky hills drew near. 
Whose deep foundations parted the bright waves ; 
So that the spreaditig scene, when gazed upon, 
Seem'd like some princely Panorama, hung 



r 
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From the etherial firmament^ with all 

Its lights and shadows^ obelisks and towers. 

Round me there lay of Earth's inhabitants 
A countless concourse, scatter'd o'er the height, 
Among the tender grass, or walking forth 
In secret converse, gazing oft to Heaven, 
As if some strange phenomenon was there, — 
Portentous to the fate of other worlds ; 
But not destructive in its power to man. 

So when the damask drapery of Heaven, — 
The high-wrought tapestry that veils the Sun 
Withip the radiant space 'twixt it and God I 
Burst into shreds, in pale and ambient form ; 
Bright beam'd the matchless sun of glory through 
As his imperial majesty rode on. 
In chariot, kindled with empyreal light; 
Smiling upon the pale-face of his queen. 
In all the warmth of beauty and new love; 
As if that day, he fix'd at last to wed 
His waning virgin, long of waiting sick ; 
And, lo ! electric thoughts impassioned man ; 
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As with expectant eyes of hope and doubt, 
All gazed above upon the opening sky. 

Hence, faithless Doubt; child of the sceptic mind ! 
Gaze faithfully on Heaven. Lo I what dark globe 
Steals on the dazzling footsteps of the Sun? — 
As though 'twould blot his golden glory out ! 
Nearer and nearer to hb centre wheeling. 
While twilight darkness creeps across the earth. 

Behold it now all wondrous and sublime I 
As man, in majesty of mind, foretold, — 
Skill'd in the science of the wondrous spheres. 
It is the moon opaque, superbly clothed. 
To meet her dazzling bridegroom at his throne, — 
Whose light unfedmg, binds her saUow fonn. 
Like crown of sparkling diamonds, wrapt around 
The sable brow of Ethiopian Queen ! 

Now as she revels in his glowing arms. 
She drinks his warmest smiles — so that his rays 
Find no outgoing, she contains them all. 
And with a smile reciprocal sends back 
His burning love, refracted from her breast ; 
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And dancing in the annulus of bliss^ 
Allows to man no ray ; her form conceals 
His sparkling face^ and claims him for a time ! 

Behold the adoring eyes ! Hear the glad tongues 
Of thousands^ g^u^g on the marvellous sight. 
Millions of earth's fiiir people, scatter'd o'er 
The vast dominion of our hemisphere^ 
Are bright and glad as these ; gazing in joy. 
With souls inspired by rapture, into Heaven, 
As if, for once, they saw the golden gates 
Of its great altar open'd to their eyes ! 

It is a sight that with its beauty wakes 
The unpoetic, unproductive soul. 
To life and love, and dignity of thought, 
And stirs its drowsy energies awhile. — 
Ay ! even the cool and care-worn stoic feels 
His latent powers rekindle in his breast. 
As he is summon'd to the works of God ! 
And marvels at the coldness of his heart 

Where is the sceptic now? Let him erect 
His thankless &ce to Heaven, and in his breast 
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Freed of its sinful doubts and blasphemies. 
Declare there reigns a God most infinite ; 
Who rules the myriad worlds that roll in light 
Through the wide bosom of transparent space. 
In harmony divine, that cannot err I 

'Tis thus, there is a Bible open'd wide ; 
Sublime in every tongue ; — ^to every eye 
Simple in this, that God is all in all ! 
Drain, then, by every glance, what mortal tongue 
In all the years of its short utterance. 
And deepest pathos, has no power to speak ! 
For that great concave — this revolving earth — 
The imprison'd sea — the impassion'd heart of man, — 
And all the wondrous workings of the sky. 
One tithe of which, man in his wisest state 
Shall never, never in the flesh explore ! 
Are all the creatures of eternal God, — 
Made by the hand, that form'd thee, loo, O man I 
Then, who can view them, and not worship him ? 
The first— the last— the Being of all time ! 

Thus Nature claim'd me, chain'd my marvelling eyes 
To her firesh flowers, her murmuring rills, her skies. 
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Her mossy dells, her glades, her soaring throng, 
Which charmed my ears with their untutor'd song ! 
Her haunted halls among the sacred caves ; 
Her rural shades, where soft the zephyr strays. 
And 'mid the osiers yields a plaintive sigh ! — 
Or sings asolian music to the sky ! — 
Where round feir cowslip-beds the solar rays 
Through loop-holes laughing lie in golden blaze, 
While amorous bees the sweet-lip'd flowrets spy. 
Close their gay wings, and in their bosoms lie ! 

Where the fierce torrent dashes down in foam 
O'er granite cliffs, I often loved to roam ; 
Watch'd its ungovem'd breast, and gazed below. 
To where it boil'd and welter'd, as in woe I — 
Heard its loud voice, unpausing Time, like thee. 
As on it rush'd in madness to the sea; — 
Thought on the thunder echoing up to heaven, 
Which dread Niagara since the first has given ! 

And I have wander'd to behold the sea 
So vastly deep, and spreading far and free ; 
While in a brief soliloquy my soul. 
With innate power was ready to extol. 
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Sublime reposing Sea, whereon the siin 

Lets fall his ever-bright, refracting rays — 
Now look'st thou gay as some fair jewell'd one. 

While her adorer makes her blush with praise ! 

Ah! who could think, whilst they in transport gaze 
On thy hush'd bosom, where no throb is seen 

To swell its motion, that within thee plays 
Each form athletic, and each monster mean. 
Raving and rolling thy deep rocks betv^en. 

And with outrageous force dash even now 

« 

Within thy cavem^d breast, like famine lean ; 

Waging wUd havoc with unshrinking brow? 
Ye mighty monsters, roaming ever free, — 
Raise not one ripple on this golden Sea ! 

« 

Yet, as I scan thy liquid face of light. 
And moralize on thy o'erwhelming might ; 
Methinks I hear an aqueous voice beneath. 
Among thy scaly caves, strange music breathe. 
While Tritons join the chorus of the strain ; — 
Hark ! louder roll the rising notes again ! 



I'm Neptune the monarch of ocean, ^ 
With trident I toss up the seas ; 

G 
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I ride on the waves of commotion 

My song is the trumpet-tongued breeze ! 

The dark clouds above are the curtains 
That hang round my billowy bed ; 

No earthy-soul'd minions sit round me. 
By whom I'd be daily misled ! 

No law-givers learn me a lesson ; 

No flatterers sit round my throne ; 
No subject is bent by oppression ; 

I'm monarch, and monarch alone ! 
My empire 's an empire of pleasure ; 

Our day is perennial and bright; 
We sigh not for leaden-wing'd leisure, 

Nor know we the sluggard named Night ! 

No cares cloud my forehead with sorrow ; 

No allies have I to make war ; 
From grief's gloomy cell I ne'er borrow 

Hope gainlcss and bright as a star ! 
My wealth is each moment increasing, 

For, mix'd with the coral below. 
The floors of my palace unceasing. 

With Earth's brightest diadems glow ! 
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Then, hurra ! for my limitless empire ; 

Earth dreams she is merry and trise. 
Though suck'd at each pore by a vampyre, 

And nursed but in sickness and sighs ! 
I'm Neptune the monarch of ocean. 

With trident I toss up the seas ; 
I love the great waves of commotion ; 

My song is the trumpet-tongued breeze ! 



The spell was burst— the sea-king swept along, 

And died the free vibrations of his song : 

His web-toed coursers paw'd the liquid plain. 

And all was hush'd to soUtude again :— 

The mermaid-throng, that glittered round his car, 

Sunk down to their deep sanctuary afar ; — 

The linking circlets levelled on their way. 

And left the unrufled sea to orbful day ; 

Yet by the shell-strewn beach I loved to roam, 

TiU night-fall whispered modesdy of home. 

With these high glories firing my young breast. 
Quite over-charm'd I sunk to balmy rest ; 

g2 
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But secret sorrows wait on human hearts. 
And troubles, all unseen, deal out their darts 
While the glad soul on winged bliss is borne 
Above this frigid world's ungenerous scorn ! 
We, unprophetic beings ! know no more 
Than what is spread our transient gaze before ; 
Like summer's tender flowers — a moment gay — 
K Boreas breathes upon them, where are they? 
Or like soft letters traced upon the shore. 
Which the next tide rubs out for evermore ; 
So are our joys at once reduced to pain. 
And as our hopes rise high — they sink again ! 

So, waking from a dream, I gazed around. 
And felt mine eye -balls seal'd in gloom profound. ^ 
It cannot be, I cried, that ebon night 
Has with his sable fingers quench'd their light I 
Yet did I lift mine eye -lids all in vain ; 
No light swept through their portals to the brain. 
Though well I knew it was the glorious mom ; 
I heard the blackbird whistle on the thorn. 
And all the vocal throng ascend in air. 
To pour at Heaven's gates their matin prayer ! 
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I 

« 

I heard the woodman in the echoing glade, 
And long'd to walk each sweet piazza-shade. 
Which the great Artist rear'd in midway air. 
Like vast cathedrals, twining fresh and fair ! — 
Soft whispering echoes stole upon mine ear. 
That said — the sun illumed our daBdal sphere ; 
Yet in my lone apartment, though 'twas miom — 
Silence and darkness sat in hideous scorn ; 
Held out their cheerless sceptres o'er my soul— 
Banish'd my hopes, and proved their dread controul! 

Oh, is it so? my God I I wept and cried. 
And am I thus thy Hving light denied?— 
Oh, is it so ? I tried mine eyes again ; — 
My swelling bosom, bursting with, its pain — 
Oh I why was I a moment blest with sight, 
My soul exclaim'd, to lose thy charms — O Light ? 
My strength was spent — my spirit on the. wing — 
My heart dissolv'd, touch'd by the fiery sting 
Of anguish-my despoading bosom sprung 
Its silver cords, and language fled my tongue. 
I swooned upon my couch, oppress'd, and lay 
Lost in oblivion's arms, like lifeless clay. 
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If sightless eyes transcend in darkness^ night ; 
'Twas only now I knew their ravish'd light. — 
A Stygian gloom eclips'd my senses now ; 
I felt it lying heavy on my brow. 
And dreadful demons crowded on my brain,* 
As if they long'd to burst life's fragile chain ! 
All was a blank — all Nature seemed rubb'd out. 
And my identity robed deep in doubt ; 
^y youthful walks, ah ! they were all forgot ; 
My friends, my flowers, my all, I knew them not — 
All sights that lately met my busy eyes. 
In lowly earth and also in the skies, 
Appear'd a mere fantasia of the brain. 
And yet their memory deepened much my pain. 
Light had erased those blessings from my mind. 
That charm'd, when I knew only to be blind; 
When pleased to hear what others would relate, 
I nothing envied their superior state ^ 
But now — ah, now ! what angel-voice will charm ! 

What sympathizing soul know all I know ? 
What high-bom joys shall make this bosom warm. 

Or sage prescribe a balsam for my woe ! 

Ah ! ye are happier far, who, blind from birth. 
Ne'er oped your eyes to view the teeming Earth ; 
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To mark the boundless splendour of the sky, 
Or read the glance of love in woman's eye ; — 
To see the great phenomena of all 
The light and life of this terraqueous ball; 
To see the solemn spot you soon must fill, 
When the pulsation of the heart is still, — 
Where those, whose silvery accents met the ear 
Lie mouldering in that shady vale of tear. — 
To see all sights — the sunless life resume, 
Alas, how shall I name the direful gloom — 
Thicker, than darkest shadow round the tomb I 

So now farewell to day, — to all I love ; — 
To all that smiles around me and above. — 
My heart melts in my bosom as I speak. 
And rolls in fiery tear-drops o'er my cheek, — 
The curtain, which I gazed in gladness through. 
Till soul-enamour'd of the dazzling view. 
Is now for ever drawn across mine eyes. 
And where are ye, green earth and glorious skies ! 
And where each cherish'd fiiend, each fi'agrant flower; 
Each spot that chain'd my soul with syren-power. 
Each upland fi'ee, each mountain towering high. 
That like the heavenly ladder reach'd the sky ! 
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And where the boundless ocean dancing clear. 
While one embrace enfolds our hemisphere? 
Whose billows load the clouds ; and also where 
Are ye, each lovely traveller of the air ? 
And where each bush that trembles in the gale. 
And morning's dew-drops spangling all the vale — 
Bright nectar for the Sun to empty up 
With glowing lips, from every vernal cup; — 
Where are the countless creatures of delight. 
Who never fail'd to charm my marvelling sight, 
But fann'd my grateful fervour to a flame 
Of holy love ? — All perish'd as they came ! 
Wrapt up in denser gloom — torn from mine eyes, 
As if no more on earth, or in the skies ! 

So now farewell to Day — to holy Light ! 
And welcome Darkness in the robes of Night ! 



END OF PART THIRD. 
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Note (a) — page 17. 

" God said — * Let there he Lights and forth it shone,*' 

" Let there he Light !** This sublime passage being 
quoted from the Mosaic description of the Creation, it is 
quite unnecessary to assail the judgment of any intellectual 
being, belonging to a civilized country, with any comment, 
further than drawing their especial attention to its divine 
beauty, and particularly to this portion, which calls so 
powerfully into existence the inestimable blessing of Light, 
the charm of which is less known to those who possess it, 
than the absence of it is painfully felt by those for ever shut 
out from its glory. — This passage has always been viewed 
as one of great beauty, and has also been long and elo- 
quently known through the transcendant musical composi- 
tion of the inspired Haydn — " Darkness was upon the face 
of the deep^ and the Spirit of God rmved upon the face of 
the waters^ and God said^ ^ Let there he Light ! — and there 
was Light.'" 
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Note (b) — page 18. 

** How radiant was the youthful sun-beam then, 
7W yet unsmiled on by the eyes of menJ' 

I may here remark that Light was the first act of God, 
when he premeditated the order of the Creation ; another 
proof of its unspeakable Talue. But this light is not 
then said to consist of sun, moon, and stars ; we find it 
does not assume that order until the fourth day : however, 
it was created, and the different orbs appointed their proper 
stations, previous to the formation of man. These remarks, 
of course, have no reference to any speculative theory given 
by Geologists — a modem science now becoming so very 
popular. 



Note (c) — page 20. 

" Found the blanched eye-ball, and in dire despair, 
Took up his sad, unchangeable abode /'* 

At the fifth meeting of the '' Indigent Blind visiting 
Society," held in Exeter Hall, London, May 1839, — The 
noble chairman The Bight Honourable Lord Ashley^ said — 
" Of all the privations to which man was subjected, he knew 
of none so dreadful as the privation of sight, except, per- 
haps, that of alienated understanding. It was therefore 
their duty to do all that could alleviate this most dreadful 
suffering, to which so many of our fellow-creatures were 
subjected." 
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Note (d) — Page 22. 

" Celestial music / essence of the spheres / 
DistiWdfrom Heaven to ravish mortal earsP 

What passions cannot music produce ! It softens to love, 
it excites to battle ! 

" The man that hath not music in his soul, 

And is not moved with concord of sweet sounds 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils : 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 

And his affections dark as Erebus : — 

Let no such man be trusted." 

Shakspeare. 

The notion and understanding which the Blind have of 
music is far more acute than ours; and I have seen the 
wonderful Paganini and other great performers on the 
violin, actually close their eyes when they were playing the 
pathetic or piano part of a piece, that the whole soul might 
be engaged in the effort. The same thing may be often 
observed in great vocalists. 

While in Dublin, in visiting many of the blind harpers, in 
company with my friend James Harris, Esq. of Parliament 
Street, we both discovered that those who played best 
even shut those eyelids, through which no light at any time 
could pass — as if to call the wandering imagination from 
any idea foreign to the strain, which was afterwards ex- 
plained similarly to us by themselves. 

Note (e) — page 23. 
" The ear of Blindness is a Second Sight" 
There is a gentleman calls at Mr. Z. T. Purday's, music- 
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seller, London, who can positively tell, from the sound 
of the voice, any man's complexion, age and stoutness. We 
all know how easy it is for us to tell the size of a carriage 
and almost its build, on hearing it pass ; so do we know 
the foot of a friend for whom we are waiting, as described 
so beautifully in that truly original song — "There's nae 
luck about the house"^ 

" His very foot has music in't 
When he comes up the stair." 

No wonder, then, that the ear of the Blind should be so 
acute. 

Note (f ) — page 25. 

" But found his soul too bright, and dasKd thy sceptre by /** 

" Milton's intense application to study had brought on an 
affection of the eyes, which at last ended in total blind- 
ness. His intellectual powers, however, suffered no eclipse, 
as he afterwards pursued both his official and poetical occu- 
pations." — Dr. Aikin's Preface to the British Poets. 

Page 26. 

" And young and princely hearts have joined the throng, 
Who all the anguish which thou can*st bestow — 
Too painfully — too exquisitely know /** 

Prince George, of Cambridge, son of Ernest First, King 
of Hanover, and heir hereditary to that throne, has long 
been blind, and has suffered many severe operations, which, 
however, have only been partial in their success. The 
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Duke of Sussex has also suffered much, but a late opera- 
tion has considerably relieved him. 

Note (g) — page 26. 

" Great Saulf our Saviour's persecuting foe / 
When warrCd by Heaven, his Roman soul did melt. 
Knew thee a partial curse, and thy keen arrows felt" 

^' As Saul journeyed, he approached Damascus, and sud- 
denly there shone round him a light from Heaven : And he 
fell to the earth and heard a voice saying unto him— Saul) 

Saul, why persecutest thou me ? And he said. Who art 

» 

thou. Lord ? And the Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest ! And the men which journeyed with him stood 
speechless, hearing a noise, but seeing no man. And Saul 
arose from the earth, and they led him by the hand into 
Damascus, and he was three days without sight, and 
neither did eat nor drink.'' Acts, chap. ix. 

Note (h) — page 26. 

"Such pity should our Saviour for the Blind, 
That while the Jews,— fired with one base intent, 
With jealousy and murder in their mind, — 
Pursued him from the temple ; as he went, 
A blind man stood^^ 8fc, 

*'' And as Jesus passed, he saw a man, who was blind 
from his birth, and he spat on the ground and made clay of 
the spittal, and he anointed the eyes of the blind man with 
the clay, and said. Go wash in the pool of Sent. He went 
his way, therefore, and came seeing." St. John, chap. ix. 
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Note (i) — page 26. 

" Great Samson, when in bonds, seemed so severe. 

The Philistines crouched ^neath his piercing gaze, 
Thus trembling at his looks with palsied fear : 
They might have put a period to his days ; 
But rather chose to quench his eyes^ dread rays/** 

The same glance which made the Philistines shrink with 
dread from the eyes of Samson, his looks heing so terrihle, 
has also produced timidity in the most ferocious of the 
hrute creation. The lion, though king of the forest, has 
often crouched from the eye of man, and amongst all the 
tamers of savage animals, there is more power exerted over 
these by the eye than by the rod. Did it suit my purpose 
to be more lengthy, I could relate many anecdotes of tra- 
vellers through India, who have beaten the royal lion on 
his own ground. By this the dignity of the eye is not only 
maintained, but also that man is still lord of the creation. 

Note (j) — page 27. 

** So sad is darkness, so allied to crime. 

That when our Lord died on the direful tree — 

The quenchless Sun was shadowed for a time,—- 
A veil dravm o*er his dread supremacy P* 

• 

" It was about the sixth hour, and there was darkness 
over all the earth until the ninth hour. The sun was 
darkened, and the veil of the temple was rent in the midst. 
And when the centurion saw what was done, he glorified 
God, and said. This was surely a righteous man. And the 
people that came together smote their breasts and returned." 
— ^Luke xziii. 
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Note (k) — pa^28. 

" CaiFd on his God, and struck Bar-jesus blindf 
Who cried aloud in grief — * Can I a leader find?* " 

This passage is sublimely illustrated by the wonderful 
pencil of the great Raphael, whose scriptural pieces are all 
open to the inspection of the public in the great palace - 
gallery of Hampton Court, Bushy Park, where there is also 
a most extensive collection of the first-rate pictures of the 
great masters ; among these hang many of the originals, the 
engravings from which the world is long familiar with, beside 
the great cartoons of Raphael, every one of which breathe 
the power and spirit of unfading genius ! 

Note (1) — page 28. 

• " So in the Bastile long confinement made 

The eye of light accustomed to the shade" 

Nature has made ample provision against the sudden in- 
flux of too great a quantity of light into the eye, by adapt- 
ing to that organ a delicate photometer — ^the iris, which, by 
contracting or dilating the pupil, can regulate the quan- 
tity of light according to the necessities of vision. A very 
feeble light is sufficient for the discernment of objects. 
Although the iris can moderate the quantity of light, it has 
less influence on its intensity. Every one must have ex- 
perienced the painful impressions produced by the dazzling 
reflection of the sun's rays from snow, or from the com- 
bustion of metals in oxygen-gas. The effect of a vivid 
flash of lightning upon the eyes is also sometimes sufficient 
to affect the brain through the medium of the nerve of 
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vision. Where the retina has been long insensible to the 
action of a bright light, it is known to have lost its func- 
tion by sudden exposure to the brilliancy of noon-day. 
During the first French revolution, the Bastile, or State 
Prison, in which the victims of despotic power or political 
intrigue had been immured for a long lapse of years, was 
razed to the ground by the infuriated populace, and the 
wretched captives, when dragged from the obscurity of their 
dungeons into the light of day, are said to have lost their 
sight. 

Note (m) — page 29. 

" Even battles have been fought for Christian hve, 
When tfie dark eye refused the beams above" 

Ziska, the Bohemian leader of the Hussites, who was 
never defeated, even after he lost both his eyes, being dh- 
thusiastically followed by 150,000 men, defeated the Em- 
peror Sigismond, under the walls of Prague, in the cause of 
the reformed religion. 



Note (n) — page 29. 

" The life of Jesus also raised to show. 

What sufferings he ejcperienced here below /" 

The system of teaching the blind to read, was for a long 
time by the aid of knotted cord, variously done to give the 
letters of the alphabet, and it was quite astonishing to see 
how exactly and expertly they could repeat their lessons by 
this mode; — ^but now the system is much improved through 
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the medium of an embossed book, or a book prmied with 
large types and without ink, so as to raise the letters, being 
only stamped on one side of the leaf, and in passing the 
finger along these letters the blind scholar can read Tery 
fluently. The New Testament has lately been done in this 
excellent style. There is no expense spared in the Glasgow 
Blind Asylum that is of certain good for the minds of this 
unfortunate class of beings ; and there cannot be too much 
praise bestowed on the philanthropic and indefatigable 
John Alston, Esq., who accomplished this work of the 
Scriptures, whose whole life has been most zealously de- 
Toted to the interests of this heavenly institution.^An im- 
provement has since been made on this invention, by Mr. 
Gall, of Edinburgh. 

The Society of Arts forwarded one of their prizes, in the 
shape of a beautiful epergne, to Mr. Alston, for his merito- 
rious and incessant exertions in behalf of the blind. On 
one side is the Society's medal, beautifully executed in bold 
relief : — on the second and third sides, within laurel leaves, 
is the following inscription : — 

" To John Alston, Esq. of Rosemount, Honourable 
Member of the Society of Arts, and Honorary Treasurer to 
the Asylum for the Blind at Glasgow, awarded 26th Dec, 
1838, for his Fables, with Wood-cut Illustrations, and his 
Musical Catechism, with Tunes for the use of the Blind, 
printed in relief, and exhibited to the Society on the 16th 
and doth May, 1838 ; and generally for his zealous, ener- 
getic, and benevolent exertions for the Education of the 
BUnd." 

Touch is so nice, that bankers' clerks, by long practice, 
know a forged note, by the feeling, even while running 
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hurriedly over others ;— no sense being capable of higher 
improvement. Touch is most frequently a substitute for 
sight, and all its notions may be comprehended in exten- 
sion and resistance. It is diffused over the whole nervous 
system. 

An Edinburgh boy learned the alphabet, by tracing the 
letters on milestones, while walking along the roads — and 
eould latterly cut them out with his own hand. 

Professor Sanderson, of Cambridge, was blind from birth, 
and yet filled the Chair of Mathematics in one of the col- 
leges, to the wonder and satisfaction of all men who knew 
him. I am indebted for this anecdote to the conversation 
of my friend, Thomas Campbell, Esq. LL.D., author of 

The Pleasures of Hope," &c. 



iC 



Note (o) — page 30. 

" Think on the love which fired a Howard? s soul I 
Who ranged through earth's dark confines to condole^ 
And ease the links that fettered men of sin 
To cells unwholesome and unsunned within,^' 

" This extraordinary man had the fortune to be honoured, 
whilst living, in the manner which his virtues deserved. 
He received the thanks of both Houses of the British and 
Irish Parliaments, for his eminent services rendered to his 
country and to mankind. Our national prisons and hospi- 
tals, improved upon the suggestions of his wisdom, bear 
testimony to the solidity of his judgment, and to every 
estimation in which he was held. In every part of the 
civilized world which he traversed, to reduce the sum of 
human misery, — ^from the throne to the dungeon, his name 
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was mentioned with respect, gratitude, and admiration* 
His modesty alone defeated various efforts that were made 
during his life, to erect this statue, which the public has 
now consecrated to his memory. He was bom at* Hack- 
ney, in the county of Middlesex, September 11, 1726. 
The early part of his life he spent in retirement, residing 
principally on his paternal estate, at Codrington, near Bed- 
ford, for which county he served the office of Sheriff, in 
the year 1773. He expired at Cherson, in Russian Tar- 
tary, on the 20th January, 1790, a victim to the perilous 
and benevolent attempt to ascertain the cause of, and find 
an efficacious remedy for the plague. He trod an open but 
unfrequented path to immortality in the ardent and uninter- 
mitted exercise of Christian charity. May this tribute to his 
fame excite an emulation of his truly glorious achievements." 
—Inscription on his lilonument. 

Note (p) — page 30. 

" Can great St, PauCs a nobler lesson show ? 
Here while you read you also love to how .'" 

This magnificent building was commenced in 1675, and 
was finished in 1710 by the son of Sir Christopher Wren 
the architect* This edifice cost 736,752/. 2s, Sd, besides 
for stone and iron inclosures, &c. 11,202/. Os. 6d, The 
whispering gallery is 280 steps high ; golden gallery 534, 
and the ball 616. The bell weiglis 1 1 ,474lbs., tongue 1 80lbs. 
Diameter of bell 10 feet. Circumference of clock face 57 
feet. The floor is diamonded with marble, and the whole 
place decorated with superb monuments, among which 
stands Howard's, holding a prison key. — Dimensions of 
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St. Paul's, from East to West 500 feet, from North to 
South 223 feet. The extent of ground on which it stands 
is two acres, sixteen perches ; height, 404 feet. 

Page 32. 

*' Vet mieUt the vaunting grandeur rolling on," 

Hyde Park, — ^the daily resort of the gay of London, 
presents a very stirring and gorgeous appearance every 
afternoon at four or five, in consequence of the countless 
carriages, and male and female equestrians, among whom 
our youthful Sovereign often, or almost daily appears. 

Page 34. 

" These make death terrible / the poor — 

The very toretch, who day by day 
Solicits alms from door to door. 

Feels death more kind than they /" ' 

It is death alone that can make man suddenly know him- 
self. He tells the proud and insolent that they are but 
abjects. He proves the rich man a beggar — ^a naked beg- 
gar ! O eloquent, just, and mighty Death ! thou hast per- 
suaded those whom none could advise ; whom the world 
have flattered ; thou hast cast out and despised, and hast 
drawn together all the greatness, pride, cruelty, and ambi- 
tion of man, and covered it all over with these two narrow 
words — Hiejacet, — Raleigh. 

When King Charles I. was about to be beheaded, he 
said most tranquilly, '^ I go from an earthly to an incor- 
ruptible crown, where there can be no more trouble." 
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Note (q) — page 39. 

" Ves / our kmd proclaims. 
In her enormous dwellings for the poor. 
That there are hearts whose kindness doth endure /** 

The Asylum for the Indigent Blind, in London, is for 
the object of instructing them in useful and religious know- 
ledge, and also of preparing them for a trade that may 
afterwards support them ; and those discharged after this 
system of tuition, can now, according to their various abi- 
lities, earn weekly from six to twenty-eight shillings. Both 
sexes are admitted. None are received under 10 years, nor 
those whose age exceeds 25; so we still have many need- 
ful Blind, who cannot avail themselves of this most praise- 
worthy Institution. 

The pupils may be seen at work between the hours of 
ten and twelve in the forenoon, and two and five in the 
afternoon, on every day, Saturday and Sunday excepted. 

This most extensive and benevolent institution is chiefly 
upheld by annual subscribers and members, together with 
munificent donations and bequests, frequently made by good 
and generous persons, many of whom, are so sincerely 
modest as to conceal their names from .such donations. 
Every comfort, that attention and taste can suggest, is paid 
this unfortunate class of beings by those entrusted with 
their daily management. 

In going through this great Asylum, one is much struck 
with the different groups of the Blind, whose occupation 
leads them together in industry and conversation. In some 
faces there is an appearance of gaiety and pleasure which 
almost deceives,— while in others there is a dull, stupid, 
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and idiotic melancholy that moves one to pity, and while 
looking on such, you are inclined to think that the priva- 
tion of sight is their only thought, perhaps also heightened 
vsrhen they hear the voices of strangers near them. 

The females (who occupy apartments for their own sex) 
impress upon the mind, from the nature of their dress, clean- 
ness, white caps, &c. that idea which a dream of resur- 
rected heings would he apt to produce on the fancy ; there 
is that spirit-like calmness, that steadiness of position, that 
unobserving countenance which seems to have no connexion 
with any thing terrestrial, but simply claims analogy with 
each other, or an appearance that they are under some su- 
perior control of which they have no distinct conception. 

The men are rather diiFerent in aspect, their occupa- 
tions being of a more masculine nature : still a similarity of 
joy and sorrow also pervades their faces. There appears 
no slothfulness among them, however ; certain over-work 
being paid them, which is sufficient to spur them on to in- 
dustry ; and it is quite astonishing to see with what correct-* 
ness they all follow their different trades — which they are 
afterwards allowed to prosecute at home, for their own entire 
advantage, and many of them are by this means able to 
support theb parents. 

Every thing is most admirably conducted ; and all com- 
forts provided which can alleviate their helplessness. 
Having visited this institution along with my highly es- 
teemed friend, Thomas Godden Littlewood, Esq. Lincoln's- 
Inn - Fields, every attention was paid us * by Mrs. Cox, 
matron, a lady of great intelligence, and also by Mr. Sharp 
the talented manager. 
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Page 40. 

" A people almost destitute of hope /** 

Monsieur Thierry, the celebrated historian of the '^ Nor- 
man Conquest," having almost reduced himself^ like Milton, 
to blindness, from his close and unremitting study of ancient 
MSS., was recommended to make a tour of the south of 
France, haying then, as he expresses himself, '^ just enough 
of yision left to pursue his journey." He adds, '^ in the 
presence of ruins of ancient architecture I know not what 
internal sense came to the assistance of my eyes, for though 
at any other time I could not read a MS. or inscription, I 
could now recognize the dates and determine the style of 
the architecture. Animated by what I should willingly 
call the passion for history, I was thus enabled to see farther 
and more distinctly. None of the principal lines, no cha- 
racteristic feature escaped me, and the correctness of my 
coup^*oeil, so uncertain in other circumstances, was a cause 
of surprise to those who accompanied me." Being now in 
total blindness, he thus expresses himself: — ^'Although 
now blind, and suffering, and without Hope, I can render 
this testimony, which on my part cannot be suspected. 
There is in the world something which is far above material 
enjoyment, something superior to fortune, and even to health 
itself — ^it is devotion to science.*' — (Vide Preface to ' Dix 
Ans d'Etudes Historiques/) 

Note (p) — page 43. 

" Wktre Tannakill swayed his inspiring pen /" 

Robert Tannahill, of Paisley, a poet to whom the world 

H 
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must yet do justice for the perfection of his songs. His 
lyrical compositions, though fewer in number than those of 
Robert Bums, are nevertheless as perfect as his best, and 
much more original, musical, and moral than his others. 
He often blends the delicacy of Moore with the force of 
Campbell. Let those who are sceptical to this opinion, 
look over his writings, as lately published by A. Fullarton, 
of Glasgow. It will be quite sufficient to mention the fol- 
lowing songs in corroboration of this statement, many of 
which are so elegantly set to music by the late R. A. Smith, 
whose musical genius is acknowledged by all : — " The 
Braes o' GleniflFer" — " Jessie, the Flower o' Dumblane" — 
" The Lass of Arrenteenie" — " Gloomy Winter 's now 
awa'"— 111 row thee in my Highland Plaid"—" My dear 
Highland Laddie" — " Thou bonny Wood o' Craigie Lee" — 
" O, are ye sleeping, Maggie?" — " Loudon's bonny Woods 
and Braes" — " We'll meet beside the Dusky Glen," and 
" The Harper o' Mull." These being but a mere sample of 
his lyrical effusions, in which alone however he excels. 

Note (q) — page 44. 

" Than where I pen this soul-felt lay, 

Sweet Patrtckbankf among thy flowers ; 
Where taste, in all its bright display. 
Adorns the summer-hours /" 

Patrickbank, the residence of my sincere and esteemed 
companion, Mr. John McGregor, is about two miles from 
Paisley and one from Johnstone, in Renfrewshire, — is at 
the foot of Gleniffer hiUs, and has, besides its fine gardens 
and orchards, a romantic glen enlivened by trees and a 
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waterfall, beside which I have spent many a rapturous 
hour. This was Tannahill's " Dusky Glen." 



Note (r) — page 50. 

" The Queen of merry England,*^ 

In the reign of Henry VIII., there was a song published, 
beginning with the first four lines similar to this, of which 
fifty copies alone were sold. It was entitled, " The King 
of merry England ;*' but this song in no other way re- 
sembles " The Queen of merry England," neither in poetry, 
music, nor circulation ; yet the subject is perhaps a suffi- 
cient reason for its popularity \ This song is the musical 
property of John Turner, Leadenhall Street, London. 



Note (s) — page 53. 

" Woolwich, the great emporium of power. 

Where wai^s dread cannon wait the vengeful hour/" 

At Woolwich, which lies by the margin of the Thames, 
about ten miles below London, is the Royal Arsenal. So 
powerfully are we provided for the defence of Great Britain, 
Ireland, our colonies and possessions, that in this place 
alone, there are above 24,000 large cannon, besides harness 
of all kinds ready to mount 10,000 horsemen ; while the 
various inventions for the destruction of man — wholesale 
and retail — both by land and water, make the flesh of the 
observer actually creep with horror. 



h2 
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Note (t) — page 53. 

" Greenwich, the gorgeous palace of the deep / 
Where wave-worn seamen from the tempest steep" 

This gorgeous hospital for warriors of the waves, is dis- 
tant five miles from London Bridge, and was founded in 
the year 1694, by King William III., and Queen Maiy 
his consort. It is elevated on a terrace 865 feet in length, 
towards the river Thames, and consists of distinct piles of 
buildings — King Charles' and Queen Anne's — King Wil- 
liams, Queen Mary's, and the Asylum, or Royal Hospital 
Schools, forms now a grand square, which is 273 feet 
wide. It has two splendid colonnades and towers, one on 
each side of the square, 115 feet asunder, which are com- 
posed of upwards of 300 duplicated doric columns, with 
pilasters of Portland stone, twenty-five feet high, and an 
entablature and balustrade, each of these 340 feet long, 
having a return pavilion at the end seventy feet long. 400 
boys, the sons of officers, seamen, and marines, in the King's 
service, and sons of officers, seamen, and merchant-sea- 
service, receive an excellent education in Navigation and 
Astronomy. 400 boys and 200 girls are also instructed, 
besides the fluctuating numbers of the mutilated and amus- 
ing veteran seamen, of whom the world know so many 
curious anecdotes. There is a spacious hall of magnificent 
paintings, which is termed the " Painted Hall :" consist- 
ing of naval engagements, sea-pieces, portraits, and land- 
scapes, and in other parts there are many relics of war ; 
statues of great admirals, and a wax-figure of Nelson, in 
the very dress in which he lost his life at Trafalgar Bay. 



AJ 
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The ceiling of the " The Painted Hall" took many years* 
constant labour, and represents, amongst its thousand cu- 
riosities, the twelve signs of the zodiac, the fruits and 
flowers of every season, Apollo in his golden chariot, the 
elements, the passions, the heathen deities, the four 
quarters of the globe, &c. &c. This hall was painted 
under the superintendence of Sir James Thomhill, begun 
in the year 1703. 

A commodious and classic chapel is also attached to the 
buildings, besides countless puriosities too numerous and 
historical for my present purpose. 



Note (u) — page 531 

*^ Above all human dwellings earth has knoum /" 

All modem geographers agree, that Rome, " the Eternal 
City," {so misnamed^ however /) never could be compared 
in its dimensions and population to the incredible and 
almost boundless size of London, but has been swollen 
into its awful glory by the mist of ages. As Thomas Camp- 
bell says — but not speaking of Rome — *''Tis Distance 

LENDS ENCHANTMENT TO THE VIEW !" If it is Sald that 

her many monuments, theatres, circuses, &c. &c. prove 
the contrary, let it be remembered that it was the seat of 
pleasure, and of the arts and sciences, but not of commerce ; 
and having so long been made the text book of the boaster, 
has rather increased than diminished, though one of these 
gentlemen lately told the truth concerning the City in a 
most ludicrous, graphic, but perfectly sincere manner,— 
*' He thought its public buildings were in very bad repair /" 
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The Tower is situated on the east side of the City, about 
half a mile from London Bridge. This impressive edifice is 
said to have been built by Julius Ccesar, though doubtless 
a part of it was first erected by William the Conqueror in 
1078. It is surrounded with walls, and a broad, deep moat 
in some places 120 feet deep. The entrances are therefore 
by draw-bridges. The White Tower is the only original 
part. In one spacious room in the " Horse Armoury" are ar- 
ranged, in regular chronological order, twenty-two eques- 
trian figures of the Kings of England, with the identical 
dresses which they wore while Uvmg. 

The devices in which the millions of arms are arranged 
in other great halls, beggar all brief description. The 
whole walls are emblazoned with artful figures, represented 
by the skilful arrangement of bayonets, swords, ram-rods, 
battle-axes, &c. &c. while the horrid display, in other 
places, of the rusty and unending machines of murder, 
make the observer tremble. The Begalia is very fine, and 
one is impressed with a sort of inspiration while treading 
the courts of this imperial prison. 



Note (v) — page 54. 

" Pass ChdsecCs home of war-worn men who soar 
On fancy's wingy and fight their battles (/er / 

This beautiful Hospital for the worn-out soldier, lies by 
the Thames at the west end of London, and has many fine 
squares, gardens, and walks smiling before and around it. 
It is really delightful to visit these Institutions of our 
country, where so much comfort, cleanliness, and order are 
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maintained, and which are also more places of justice to 
the veteran, than of charity. Begun by Charles II. 

Note (w) — page 54. 

" Which Tumei^s powers can genuinely pourtray,*^ 

The great Turner, who, amongst his countless landscapes, 

has given the finest illustrations of this sweet scenery, — 

. whose pencil is always dipt in the phial of sublimity, and 

whose genius (like that of Rubens') is only equalled by his 

mdustry. 

Note (x) — page 55. 

" Fair RickmondJ' 

This song is the musical property of William Hawes, 
music-seller and publisher. Strand, London. 

Note (y) — page 56. 

" And here Gray 
Poured forth the spirit of his rural lay /" 

It was in the churchyard of Stoke-Pogis, where Gray 
composed his famous "Elegy" for which he has gained 
the applause of the world, and he now lies buried in the 
same spot where he so purely, dispassionately, and philoso- 
phically-sung of those who had gone before him. The 
verse beginning — 

<< One mom we miss'd him on the accustomed hill/' 
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with the remainder of the lines, are now sadly engraven on 
his own funeral pile. 



Note (z) — page 56. 

" Here Popej the moral poet of his age! 
Permed to the world his philosophic page" 

Popes's yilla, at Twickenham, of which so much has been 
said and written, is really a princely mansion. Its situ-- 
ation is three miles above Richmond, or about fifteen miles 
from the centre of London, — and the little town of Twick- 
enham, with the varying scenery around, is truly charming 
to the eye of the visitor. The Thames rolls closely by the 
back of the villa. He is interred near this spot, over 
which there is an elegant monument to his learning and 
genius. His '' grotto" is of the most charming order; and 
many green spots are pointed out, where he penned his 
sweetest poems. It is needless now to say, that Pope 
appears the most musical poet that has ever written ; his 
notion of numbers, his idea of euphony, and his truly re- 
fined taste, go far beyond the powers of any encomium. 
Many will remember this calm, but beautifully correct pas- 
sage, which is but one among his thousands ! 

" All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; — 
All Chance — Direction which thou canst not see ! 
All Discord — Harmony not understood ; — 
All partial Evil — ^universal Good. — 
In spite of Pride, in erring Reason's spite ! 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is Right ! 
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Page 56. 

" Here Thomson tuned his Seasons. ^^ 

James Thomson, the elegant poet of the "Seasons*' — 
whose relics lie in Richmond church, by the winding 
Thames, and to whom a monument was erected in West- 
minster Abbey, in the year 1762, from the profits arising 
from an edition of his own works. He spent many bliss- 
ful days at Richmond ; and in honour to his genius, aboard 
is attached to a lofty tree on Richmond Hill, with the fol- 
lowing pretty passage quoted from his works. 

" Thy living landscape spreads beneath my feet — 
Calm as the sleep of infancy, the song 
Of Nature's vocalists. The blossom'd shrubs, 
The velvet verdure, the o'ershading trees, 
The cattle wading in the stream below. 
And mirror'd on its surface the deep glow 
Of sunset. The white smoke of yonder church — 
Half hid in the green foliage of the grove ; 
These are thy charms, fair Richmond, even these ; 
The River wafting many a graceful bark. 
Glides gently onward, like a lovely dream, 
Making the scene a Paradise !" 



Note (aa) — page 63. 

" Methought I saw the morning — Oh Hwas gay I" 

^' In dreams, the influence of the senses are but partially 
suspended. Fancy is a peculiar attribute, to call up like 
resemblances. Demosthenes and Cicero, in their Orations, 

h5 
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gave much beautifal and true imagery, which not only 
illustrated, hut emhellished and heightened their effect. 
A man with a poetic fancy, and]one without it, would give 
very different descriptions to a portion of history. Fancy 
always adds a grandeur, while the ahsence of that quality 
renders the matter-of-fact writer iminteresting and insipid. 
The hlind are generally imaginative ; what they hear and 
feel, makes them peculiarly so. Somnambulism and mag- 
netism seem to be states between sleeping and waking." — 
Dr. Buchanan, Professor of Rhetoric and Logic, Glasgow 
CoUege. 



Note (bb) — page 65. 

" For angel-memory gave each brilliant theme ! " 

There is nothing more easily injured than memory. 
Ardent spirits are very injurious to memory. Des-cartes 
says, '' The reason we remember a thing is, because a 
channel is worn out to the brain, whereby the same train of 
feeling returns." This is not too philosophical ! Memory 
implies a storehouse, in which things arc laid past on 
shelves, and contains more when in regular order, than in a 
confused state, else how could botanists, linguists, geolo- 
gists, chemists, and others, remember so many nice points. 
When mixed together almost all is forgotten. Memory is 
said to be at once " our blessing and our curse ! " The 
murderer who may have escaped the hands of justice would 
wish his memory could lose the impressions of the awful 
act; — the man of cares and depression, encouraged, as he 
foolishly supposes, by the dictates of Solomon, flies ta 
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" strong drink" to drown the power of his memory, wh^ije 
in any other authority, Solomon is of no consequence to 
him. The person who has heard a charming story, or seen 
a hxie painting, &c. with great desire attempts to engrave 
them on the memory, because of the pleasure they yield. 



Note (cc) — page 66. 

" Sung as hisjoyotis ancestors ofytyre" 

The song of the lark is the same now as it was at the 
earliest period of time. Man is progressing through all 
ages ; but the inferior animals remain where they started, 
and all stop where one stops. The circumstances which 
render man capable of improvement, are the possession of 
language and the quality of sociality, he not only being 
made for society, but society being natural to him, and 
also that man is materially a contriving animal. To the 
lower animals, instinct supplies all contrivance; but to 
man art is quite natural. 



Note (dd)— page 68. 

" / could not show my feelings from mine eyes^ 
But then I paid her with my smiles and sighs" 

A philosopher has said, '' The blind are sometimes 
cheerful, the deaf and dumb always melancholy.'' This 
idea I can with certainty prove is false to its fullest ac- 
ceptation. 

In entering the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, so well con- 
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ducted by the able and energetic Mr. Watson, whose father, 
in conjunction with the Rev. John Townshend, projected 
the same, I immediately forgot that the children before me 
were bereft of any one sense, they appeared so intelligent 
and happy, and so many of them could articulate through 
the perception of gesture shown them by Mr. Watson, who 
has clearly discovered that the sole reason why the deaf 
from birth are abo dumb, is not from any fault in the 
organs of speech, but simply because of their want of hear- 
ing. The plan he now adopts is, to show them where the 
tongue touches in producing certain sounds, and by such 
means they are fast learning to speak sentences, and in 
doing so appear to experience much pleasure. 

We must therefore reverse the passage, and say with 
more accuracy, '^ The Deaf and Dumb are sometimes 
cheerful, the Blind always melancholy." But this is not 
so much the case with the Blind in asylums, where every 
attention is paid them, and where they enjoy the society of 
each other ; but it is decidedly the case with those who. are 
deprived of all such comfort, and Milton is surely a very 
excellent authority, who said, after he was deprived of 
sight : — 

** All dull and comfortless ! 
Where are those varying objects that but now 
Employed my busy eyes ?" 
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Page 71. 

" But what is this? what charm intense and strange^ 
That makes my soul and body seem to change P^ 

Cheselden has given us a very curious story of a boy, 
who had been bom blind, and continued so until thirteen 
or fourteen years old ; he was then couched for a cataract, 
by which operation he received his sight. Among many 
remarkable particulars that attended his first perceptions 
and judgments on visual objects, Cheselden tells us, that 
the first time he saw a black object, it gave him great un- 
easiness ; and that some time after, upon accident, by seeing 
a negro woman, he was struck with great horror at the 
sight. The horror in this case can scarcely be supposed to 
arise from any association. The boy appears by the ac- 
count, to have been particularly observing and sensible for 
one of his age, and therefore it is probable, if the great un- 
easiness he felt at the first sight of black had arisen from 
its connexions with any other disagreeable ideas, he would 
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have observed and mentioned it. For an idea disagreeable 
only by association has the cause of its ill effects on the 
passions evident enough at the first impression ; in ordinary 
cases, it is indeed frequently lost ; but this is because the 
original association was made very early, and the conse- 
quent impression often repeated. In our instance there 
was no time for such a habit ; and there is no reason to 
think that the ill effects of black on his imagination were 
more owing to its connexion with any disagreeable ideas, 
than that the good effects of more cheerful colours were 
derived from their connexion with pleasing ones. They 
had both probably their effects from their natural operation. 

Note (a) — page 72. 

** ThouWt pressing close upon mine opening sight ; 
Thine orbs are rolling near me, wondrous bright P^ 

Casper Hauser, who was mysteriously confined in a cell 
till seventeen years of age, and had never seen light, when 
first taken to a window to look through to a beautiful and 
natural landscape, appeared quite dissatisfied with the 
scene ; when better informed, and able to explain himself, 
he declared that everything pressed confusedly on his sight, 
and that the landscape appeared daubed on the window 
itself destitute of perspective, distance, or order. This idea 
of his proves very distinctly that our knowledge of distance 
is acquired and not an innate quality. — Dr. Buchanan's 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Logic, delivered in Glasgow 
College. 
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Note (b) — page 72. 

" / see tfiee J friend, I see thee dark and high, 
Fix'd like a pillar Htoeen me and the sky /" 

Everything seen through a mist looks large ; a crow 
seems like an eagle — ^a house like a castle — a rush-light 
like a flombeatu — Gazing through a false medium, we are 
apt to place our point of sight at a greater distance than 
reality, and concluding by the principles of perspective, are 
led into egregious errors. It is this mist thrown over objects 
in a landscape, that enables the artist to deceive us with 
size and distance, and to perform all his striking natural 
illusions. 

Note (c) — page 72. 

** The trees, the houses do not stand upright .'" 

It is a strange thing in the construction of the eye, that 
every thing in nature is reflected on it upside down, and 
the reason that we see a certain portion of a landscape and 
no more, is because that is all that is, as it were, painted on 
the eye. It is abo, because of some portions being fainter 
on the eye that we have the idea of distance, and while the 
inner coatings of the eye are weak the picture is not re- 
versed to our senses. — Des Cartes. 

Note (d) — page 83. 
" Association chained my gloumig mind.** 
It is by the laws of association that most of our pleasures 
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arise, and the aid given memory by association is very 
great. Amongst the greatest of man's inventions, its 
power stands very conspicuous, as in the discovery of the 
steam engine, &c. 

The first association of ideas for the discovery of the 
steam engine, were discovered by a watchmaker in the 
Salt Market of Glasgow — while repairing an atmospheric 
engine, used by the Natural Philosophy Class in the Uni- 
versity of that city. He perceived it required many parts 
that repair could not administer ; and who could imagine 
that in this originated the immortal fame of James Watt? 

In hearing therefore of places and people, that afterwards 
you come in presence of, one is less or more chained by the 
association of what was previously related ; and the blind, if 
restored to sight, must dwell with ravishment on scenes of 
which the finest tales were spoken. If I speak of Mount 
Calvary, ye remember our Saviour's Death,*-this is asso- 
ciation. 



Note (e) — page 99. 

" F(yi' fancy fomCd them bright with every grace,*' 

Fancy is a peculiar attribute, to call up like resemblances. 
Wit is very different from fancy, and arises from throwing 
in some curious idea, where we are not prepared to meet it. 
Wit loses all its power with the sincere, if used in malice ; 
and to smile at the jest which imjustly plants a thorn in 
another's breast, is becoming a principal in the mischief. 
A fool's enmity is less fiital than his friendship. Those 
who have an empty habit of prating without meaning. 
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always aim at wit, and very often miss fire. At twenty 
years of age, the will reigns, at thirty, the wit, and at forty, 
the judgment ! 

Note (f) — page 99. 

" They led meforth^ and told me many a tale, 
Of earth and sea, of mountain, and of vale,** 

^' A German gentleman paid his addresses to a daughter 
of a German Baron ; he was then in the heyday of youth and 
health, but the affliction of blindness came over him. The 

• 

friends of the lady advised her not to marry him ; she per- 
sisted, married him, and though he was a soldier by pro- 
fession, and had nothing but his sword to depend on, she 
watched him, waited on him, and took him out on the 
most pleasant excursions, and while he sat down on a pro- 
montory, explained to him the beauteous scenery of nature." 
This note was kindly forwarded to me by my talented 
friend, W. W. M. Davies, Esq. 

Note (g) — page 99. 
" And oft I played a laughter-looking part,** 

In eyes receiving their sight, — it matters not by what ex- 
periment, — some time must elapse before the individual 
has any proper notion of distance, and they are apt to put 
the hand either too far past the object offered them, or not 
far enough. 

There have been instances where sight was restored, that 
the person could not for a long time walk properly in par- 
ticular directions, without being compelled to close the eyes, 
or just exactly the opposite of what a person would do who 
sees, if blind-folded. 
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Note (h)— page 102. 

" Wherein the rainbov^s beauteous tints are seen, 
Reclining radiant in their halls of green. 

Colour is a quality received by the eye, and it is cer- 
tainly unphilosophical to say that light is the cause of 
colour — that is, that when a room becomes dark, the carpet 
on the floor ceases to have any colour. Sir Isaac Newton 
gives seven colours to light — red, orange, blue, yellow, 
green, indigo, and violet. In the morning you will often 
distinguish all these colours beautifully reflected in the 
bosom of the dew-drop, like colours in the prism, or like a 
little iris reposing in its crystalline globule. Scarlet or red 
is considered the most painful to the eye, and has great in- 
fluence on the ox. 

Note (i) — page 102, 

**Soj Windsor, from thy high embattled Tower, 
Have I lool^d forth to give my fancy 'power ^^ 

Having visited this place along with my friends (Mr. Alex. 
Craig, artist, and Dr. Kennady of South Shields,) the brief 
description I ofifer is at least correct. I am, however, 
much indebted for a portion of my information to Mr. 
Robertson, teacher, &c., Windsor, whose ideas of the 
^' sublime and beautiful" are not only strictly correct, but 
are also warmed up by a rapturous and happy enthusiasm 
that at once instructs and charms. 

Windsor is a very elegant and stirring town, containing 
between six and seven thousand inhabitants. The view 
from the Castle, with the. surrounding scenery, makes it 
appear quite paradisaical. It lies at the distance of 22 
miles from London. The Castle, which stands on a high 
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and partly artificial mound, is a most powerful and ex- 
tensive citadel built of whinstone, with many fine ter- 
races, gardens, chapels, &c., and in the middle rises the 
lofty and everlasting -looking round-tower, which you 
ascend first by a flight of one hundred steps, at the summit 
of which, there is a piece of ordnance with its " adaman- 
tine lips" open to the whole range of this ascent; after 
which you proceed to the top of the tower by a winding 
staircase, and when once there, the view, if not sublime, is 
at least most enchanting, extensive, and beautiful! The 
Thames is seen meandering among luxuriant foliage; 
and a succession of small villages and churches strewn 
around, chequer with life the quiescent and verdant 
scenery. 

Note (j) — page 103. 
" Thy monuments, thy terraces, thy tombs J^ 
At the end of St. George's Chapel is a lofty edifice, now 
known by the name of the Royal Tomb House ; for this 
purpose an excavation, to the depth of fifteen feet, was 
made under the whole building. On each side are the re- 
ceptacles for the bodies, formed of Gothic octagonal pillars, 
supporting a range of four shelves. And here rest the relics 
of Princess Amelia, Princess Charlotte, Queen Charlotte, 
Duke of Kent, Duke of York, George III., George IV., 
and William IV. 

Note (k) — page 103. 

*^ Thy cloisters, chapels, cenotaphs, and halls 
Where massive gold hangs heavy on the wallsJ* 

In the chapel named ^' Beaufort,'' there is a beauti- 
ful and fanciful cenotaph to that illustrious and munificent 
Princess, Chatlotte, executed by Wyat, in white marble. 
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The allegory runs thus : — ^The deceased Princess is repre- 
sented lying on a bier, at the moment of the soul's de- 
parture, covered with drapery : the features of the face are 
almost visible through it, the whole outline of the figure 
being admirably preserved. At each of the four comers is 
an attendant female kneeling, also wrapt up in loose and 
ample drapery. The spirit of the princess is seen ascending 
from a mausoleum that forms the background, supported 
by two angels, one of whom bears her infant child. The 
whole is surrounded by a canopy of richly-wrought gilded 
work, on which the arms of Great Britain and those of 
Saxe Coburg, are beautifully emblazoned in relievo. This 
grand monument was erected to her memory by the public. 
The state-apartments of this superb castle are covered 
with paintings by the great Masters, — Rubens' alone fill one 
room. . Many of the apartments are really gorgeous, and 
even furnished with tables of massive silver, while all the 
rest of the furniture is overlaid with devices in guinea gold. 
A few of the roofs are superbly painted with allegorical 
and mythological figures, and the mirrors, which seem 
numberless, are abo of the most extensive size, reaching 
chiefly from floor to ceiling, about twenty feet, with corre- 
sponding breadth. The entrance to see all the sights at 
this royal residence, and relic of past ages, is obtained in 
the usual way — ^by a silver ticket. 

Note (1) — page 104. 

" And milling too were skilful men to see 
The change their kind attention wrought in me.'* 

It is not at all times easy to analyse our sensations. 
Although we are conscious of the pleasing effect produced 
on the mind by the perception of certain objects, we are 
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totally unable to resolve the sensation into its ultimate 
elements, and to amve at a correct knowledge of the origin 
of our notions of beauty. The ingenious speculations of 
Burke, Reynolds, and Alison, on the principles of taste, 
have left the problem still unsolved, and we are as far as 
ever from possessing a fixed standard of beauty to aid us in 
forming a correct judgment of works of art. Hogarth's 
imaginary line of beauty is perhaps a mere element, — a 
simple component part of the harmonious * whole,' which 
constitutes the * beau ideal' of beauty, yet we are even in- 
clined to doubt whether agreeable impressions may not be 
derived from objects in which it is impossible to trace the 
existence of a gently undulating line. 

Every one can appreciate, more or less, perfectly the 
harmony of colours. An association of any two of the 
three primitive colours, yellow, red, and blue, is oflFensive 
to correct taste ; yet the combination of a primitive colour, 
with a complementary colour, or one arising from the ad- 
mixture of two primary colours, is agreeable to the eye. 
Thus red and blue are pleasing when associated with their 
complementary colours, green and orange. All comple- 
mentary colours have an agreeable effect, and when com- 
bined, harmonzie with each other; while an opposite effect 
is produced by a predominance of any simple prismatic 
colour. It is supposed by physiologists, that the action of 
one colour upon the retina disturbs its equilibrium, exciting 
in it one predommant state ; and that it has a tendency to 
the developement of the opposite state complementary of 
the one thus excited. The ocular spectra which remain 
after the impression of coloured objects upon the retina 
are always coloipred ; and their colour is not that of the 
object, but the opposite or complementary one. If we fix 
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our eye for a length of time upon a bright red spot on a 
white ground, and then suddenly withdraw it from the red 
spot to the white surfeu^, we see an ocular spectrum of a 
g^n colour. In the same way a strip of blue paper on a 
white ground produces an orange-coloured spectrum, which 
communicates an orange-tinge to various other colours 
when placed in contact with it. Black upon a blue ground, 
is thus rendered of a dirty brown colour owing to the tint 
of orange communicated to it from the surrounding blue 
surface. 

A thorough acquaintance with these physiological prin- 
ciples is of immense importance in the arts and manufactures, 
and the subject has been recently investigated with all the 
attention it deserves, by M. Chevreul of the French In- 
stitute. It is surprising that Artists, who are constantly 
making application of these principles, should never have 
observed the basis of the harmony of colours. Is it be- 
cause the mere mechanical department of art has charms 
superior to the study of its philosophic principles ? The 
perception of the harmony of colours may almost be con- 
sidered as an innate endowment of our nature, and phreno- 
logists, acting upon this conviction, have assigned a local 
habitation in the brain to this peculiar faculty. Ladies of 
good taste never offend the eye by an association of glaring 
colours in their dress, but usually allow the complementary, 
or dull ones, to predominate. Even the vulgar are so fully 
aware of the pleasing effect of an harmonious contrast of 
colours, that the orange- venders in the streets of Paris are 
in the habit of improving the tint of their oranges by 
lining their baskets with blue paper, and giving each orange 
a partial envelope of the same material. 
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Note (a) — page 115. 

" How oft vain creatures falsely prate and sigh. 
To see fair worlds of bliss, while all around 

Such countless wonders at their footsteps lie. 
Of which they nothing know, such as astound 
The inward soul, like thee, GoatfeU, with snow wreaths crov?rCd /" 

This description — ^like all the others which I have giTen 
of Nature — was written on the spot which it descrihes. 
My esteemed friend, Mr. John Bumside, and I being on a 
short tour through the Western Highlands of Scotland, we 
ascended this lofty mountain with no small diflGiculty, which 
is the highest peak in the rocky island of Arran, and about 
three thousand feet above the level of the sea. While 
there, the grandeur of the scene around compelled me to 
offer a description, and the preceding eight stanzas are the 
result. 

I have thought it proper to add here a few remarks 
from Dr. Johnson, and also an extract from James II. 
Fennel's elegant " Popular View of Natural History, '* 

i2 
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which has appeared from time to time in the ^^ Mirror^' 
published by J. Limbird, Strand, London ; a weekly pe- 
riodical of eighteen year,^ standing, which for beauty of 
typography and originality of matter, &c. exceeds any pe- 
riodical of the price — *ld. 

" To a poet," says Dr. Johnson, " nothing can be useless. 
Whatever is beautiful, and whatever is dreadful, must be 
familiar to his imagination : he must be conversant with 
all that is awfully vast, or elegantly little. The plants of 
the garden, the animals of the wood, the minerals of the 
earth, and the meteors of the sky, must all concur to store 
his mind with inexhaustible variety; for every idea is 
useful for the enforcement or decoration of moral or religioiis 
truth ; and he who knows most will have the most power 
of diversif3dng his scenes, and gratifying his reader with 
remote allusions and unexpected instruction.*' 

From James H. Fennel. — '^ It is strange that the grand 
and beautiful objects of nature everywhere surrounding 
them, and the most obvious to their senses, have been so 
neglected by the poets. I say it is strange, because things 
which nature herself has made poetical, are surely those 
which are the most appropriate for the pea of the poet, cer- 
tainly more so than the art of gardening, which Darwin 
and Mason have treated of in poetry, or agriculture, and 
agricultural implements, which are the subjects of Virgil's 
Georgia, The mere sight of the beauties of nature and of 
natural scenery, while it creates a feeling of wonder and 
delight, imparts to us a desire of giving utterance to our 
enraptured feelings ; and if they be happily expressed, we 
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have poetry, though perhaps not verse. If such things are 
to be described in poetry, they must be seen, they must be 
enjoyed; for though scenery, and the sensations it might 
create, may be imagined, and described from the imagina^ 
tion, yet how poor and insignificant they are when com^ 
pared to the real scenes of nature, and the real enjoyment 
of them V 

Note (b) — page 121. 
" / see thee spread thy regal wings" §*c. 

The Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, aflford a very de- 
lightful promenade ; the grounds are most tastefully laid out, 
and the animals live in the luxury of fresh air. The col- 
lection contains choice specimens of eagles, vultures, falcons, 
owls, cranes, lions, tigers, leopards, bears, zebras, wokes, 
jackals, lamas, kangaroos, monkeys, Esquimaux dogs, &c., 
vrhich are kept in aviaries, ponds, groves, huts, pits, &c. 
The gardens are open from eight in the morning till sun-set. 

In these gardens, a solitary eagle, confined in a large and 
wide-sparred cage, forgetting the barriers round it, would, 
at short intervals, toss its head backward, stretch its broad 
wings, gaze wildly above, and springing upward, would 
dash itself with great force against the ceiling of its confine. 

Note (c) — page 123. 

Death op an Eagle. — " The great age usually attained 
by this bird renders the death of one of the species rather 
a remarkable circumstance. On Friday last an eagle, 
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which had died on the preceding night at Blairquhan, was 
left at our office for a short time. It had been caught 
when Yeij young in the policies of Blairquhan, haying 
■winged its way to that splendid demesne from the lefty 
crags overhanging in picturesque sublimity the first oozings 
from the loch whence originates our classic Doon. The 
eagle was upwards of thirteen years old, and the greater 
portion of that period it had been atta>ched to the castle of 
Blairquhan, which it garrisoned in gallant style, never to- 
lerating the domiciliary visits of any of its more tiny neigh- 
bours/' — Ayr Observer. 



Note (d) — page 127. 

" So when I saw that flaming traveller roU, 
Which Halley watched with philosophic sovlP 

This comet, first discovered by Halley, has created great 
excitement among the learned, as its eccentric motions 
cannot be perfectly followed through the heavens, and yet 
it returns every seventy-two years. 



Note (e) — page 128. 

" Even as the curious aloe opes its breast 
A moment when a century hasflsd,^* 

A plant originally brought from America, which only 
blossoms once in a hundred years. This plant, however, 
has had many strange stories told of it, something like 
those told about the chamelion, the colour of which I never 
yet saw change in any way. 
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There is, I humbly think, something yet to be discovered 
in flowers ; — ^we have our connecting links both in animal 
and vegetable life, and may there not be — ^from what we 
already know of the periods "^hich flowers Hve-— certain 
measurements of time, from an hour to a century. This 
idea might repay the research of the botanist. 

Botany appears, above all things, to show the unlimited 
power of God ! It is wonderful in beauty, unending in 
variety, and almost worthy of worship. 



Note (f)— page 129. 

" Like thine own mystic self, whose radiant locks 
Are shorn andfewer,^ 8fC. 

It is allowed by all astronomers, that this strange comet 
appears to be growing smaUer and less brilliant each time it 
appears. 

Note (g) — page 137. 
" Pm Neptune, the monarch of Ocean,** 
This song is the musical property of William Hawes, 



music-seller, &c., 355, Strand, London. 



Note (h) — page 140. 

" So waking from a dream, I gazed around, 
And felt mine eye-haUs sealed in gloom profound P^ 

The causes of blindness are to be referred chiefly to the 
diseases and injuries of the organ of vision. When we 
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teflect upon the delicate and complicated strnctuie of the 
eye, which presents in itself an epitome of the yarious tex- 
tures of the body, and when we learn that all these different 
tissues are, from the exposed condition and extreme delicacy 
of the organ, peculiarly subject to the same causes of dis- 
ease which affect them in other parts of the system, we are 
less disposed to wonder at the frequent destruction of Tision 
iStaok at the comparative rarity of audi an occurrence. 
Thanks to the immortal disooTery of Jenner, one frequent 
cause of blindness has almost disappeared before this 
triumph of human intelligence. The pestilence which 
formerly depopulated the fairest regions of the globe leaving 
behind it indelible traces of its baneful influence .on the 
human frame, has now ceased to devastate these lands, and 
to deprive countless thousands of the Divine blessing of 
light, which is only inferior to that of life itself. The Tast 
progress in the knowledge of the diseases of the eye, th^ 
result of the separate and careful attention that has been 
paid to this subject of late years has also tended greatly 
to diminish the frequency of blindness; and the success 
attending the minute and delicate operations fpr the resto- 
ration of lost vision has acquired, for the glorious profession 
of medicine, additional claims upon the respect and grati- 
tude of mankind. 

It would be out of place in a work of this description to 
advert to the numerous causes of blindness; but I shall take 
the liberty of adverting to one frequent cause of loss of sight, 
as it is the one under which the heroine of this poem is sup- 
posed to have laboured. The disease alluded to is called 
*"' True Cataract." It is an opacity of the chrystalline Itos 
of the eye or pf its capsule, which may exist when all the 
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other parts of that organ are in a state of integrity. When 
the cataract is uncomplicated with disease of the vitreoua 
humour, retina, &c., it may often be removed by means of 
an operation -which consists either in the extraction of the 
opaque lens through a wound of the cornea or transparent 
part of the eye, or removing it from its capsule and allowing 
it to be dissolved in the watery humour. In the course of 
time it is gradually absorbed, and the patient continues to 
eu^ excellent vision. Children are sometimes bom with 
catastiet, and when it is removed by operation at an after 
period of life, the first impressions derived from the external 
world are of the most singular and painful description, and 
too clearly prove how much we are dependent on habit for the 
enjoyments of this sense. Every object appears at first very 
large, and close to the eye, and it is only by habit we are 
enabled to acquire correct notions of form and distance. 
Professor Dugald Stewart in his Philosophical Essays has 
given a minute account of the first sensations produced by 
the view of external objects in a boy who had been operated 
on for cataract, the perusal of which cannot fail to be in^ 
teresting to the reader. 

Page 141. 

" O, why was I a moment blest with sight 
My soul exclaimed, — to lose thy charms, Light /" 

Many diseases of the^ye hold out no hope to the suf- 
ferer from the resources of art, such as organic affection 
of the optic nerve and the retina. The complete opacity 
of the cornea from external injury is a common cause of 
blindness ; and those unfortunate men who earn a miserable 

i5 
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subsistence by breaking stones on our highways are amongst 
the most frequent sufferers from this cause. Mackeiuae 
has truly observed, that benevolence could seldom be more 
usefully exercised than in providing these destitute beings 
with wire-gauze spectacles, as a means of protection against 
external injury of the eye. 



Page 143. 

" To see the great phenomena of all 
The light and life of this terraqueous baU" 8fc» 

It is a fact known to physiologists, that some individuals 
possess an almost microscopic power of vision. The late 
celebrated chemist, Dr. Wollaston, presented a memorable 
instance of this rare acuteness of perception, which gave 
him a wonderful facility in conducting minute analyses. 
He could write his name with a diamond on a pane of glass, 
in characters so minute, as to appear to ordinary eyes like 
a mere linear impression, yet when closely examined with 
a magnifying lens, every letter was found to be distinctly 
legible and beautifully formed. The following anecdote 
was related to me lately by Professor Pelletan of Paris, and 
is a singular though not well known illustration of Wollas- 
ton^s extraordinary acuteness of vision. Some years ago 
the English Government applied to the French Academy of 
Sciences for a correct specimen Qf the French metre, or 
standard lineal measure. The academy caused one to be 
made of platina, and it was accordingly constructed with 
the utmost attention to accuracy, under the superintendence 
of the celebrated Axago. It was afterwards conveyed to 
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England by a party of French savans, and a committee of 
the Royal Society were appointed to receive them. 

Dr. Wollaston was one of the committee, and after every 
other member had expressed his perfect satisfaction at the 
accuracy of the metre, he took it up between a finger of each 
hand, and after regarding it attentively for a few seconds, 
declared, to the no small confusion of the French committee, 
that the metre was not perfectly straight. Arago immedi- 
ately replied, that if one finger were approached nearer to 
the centre, so as to obviate the error caused by the pliability 
of the metal, the metre would be found straight. We 
know not whether most to admire Wollaston's acuteness 
in detecting so minute a defect, or Arago's sagacity in so 
Teadily accounting for it. 

Page 23. 

" Vet think not four full senses in their might, 
Can recompense, the painful want of sight.^^ 

The sense of touch is well known to be remarkably acute 
in the blind, and some individuals have gone so far as to 
admit that one sense assumes the functions of another. 
The increased intensity of the sense of touch is readily ex-^ 
plained by the fact, that the attention is no longer divided 
between the several senses, but is wholly engaged in analys- 
ing the sensations of one. There are no valid grounds for 
the opinion that the function of one nerve of sense may be 
performed by another, yet, we have at the present day well- 
informed but credulous men, who admit that by virtue of 
the exaltation or transposition of sensibility, it is possible 
to see with the skin. We have neither space nor inclination 
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to deTOte to a description of the recent " Mesmeric" exhi* 
bitions in this metropolis and in a neighbonring kingdom. 
The history of these mummeries too clearly demonstrates, 
that even men of science may become the dupes of design-^ 
ing impostors. The examination of Madlle Pigeaire by the 
committee of the French Academy of Medicine, may be firesh 
in the recollection of the reader. That young lady was 
brought by her father from the provinces to claim the prize 
of three thousand francs, which had been offered by a mem- 
ber of the academy, to the first person who could give satis- 
factory proof of being able to read without the use of the eyes. 

A committee was appointed to conduct the necessary ex- 
periments on the alleged " magnetic" power of vision ; but 
they were speedily induced to relinquish the task, as the 
young lady refused to allow her eyes to be bound by any 
one except her father ; and would not allow any bandage 
to be applied but the one she had been accustomed to use. 

We have often been surprised that no one has yet sug- 
gested the propriety of conducting these experiments on the 
blind, in whom all the conditions requisite for their success 
may be presumed to exist, and in whom there could be no 
chance of imposture. We conceive that were an individual, 
affected with perfect cataract or amaurosis of both eyes^ to 
read a book, or tell the hour on a watch, during his ^^ mag- 
netic" slumber, no one could be found sufficiently sceptical 
to resist such conclusive evidence. 

We cannot help concluding this note with the following 
observations of the celebrated professor Miiller of Berlin, on 
the impossibility of magnetic vision. 

^^ The necessity for an optical apparatus for the production 
of an image in a percipient membrane, sufficiently refutes 
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the notion of persons being able to see with the fingers 
when in the so called " magnetic" state. Even though these 
parts were susceptible of the sensation of light, which they 
are not, the perception of objects would be impossible, unless 
there were an optical apparatus for collecting the light 
radiated from certain points of the object, upon certain 
points of the sensitive surface ; and without such apparatus 
the pit of the stomach and fingers, though they possessed 
the sensibility for light, would merely be able to distinguish 
between light and darkness. 

" Since, however, these parts are not susceptible of the 
sensation of light, and since no sense can be transferred 
from one part to another, it is quite impossible for a person 
in the " magnetic'* state to have even an obscure perception 
of light or darkness, by means of any other parts than the 
eyes." (See Muller's Physiology, vol. ii. p. 1125.) 



Note (i) — page 142. 
" And dreadful demons crowded on my brain; 



ir 



A philosopher used to observe, while writing late in his 
study, phantoms of various kinds, on horseback and on foot, 
crowding past him, quite inoffensively, some observing and 
recognising him, and some not, which phenomena were 
owing to a very diseased state of the eye and an excited 
brain. Had he liVed remote fix)m medical advice, he might 
have sworn to all these appearances. In the same way 
might all the great " Ghost Stories'* of our grandmothers 
be accounted for, with the addition of superstitious mis^ 
takes. Coleridge the poet, being asked seriously, if he 
believed in spirits, said, he had seen too many of them ta 
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believe in them. Darkness often excites to dreadful de- 
grees the imaginative mmd. 

Page 144. 

" So now farewell to day — to holy light ! 
And welcome darkness in the robes of night /" 

l^e resigning of the mind entirely to despair, is perhaps 
the first principle that will speedily yield relief, for while 
we are harassed with hope and fear on particularly dark 
subjects, or certain positions in life, we feel as if perpetually 
perplexed by the alternate powers of light and darkness. 

In early life, I experienced the full meaning of the above 
lines, bemg then blind for four days, and not having suffi- 
cient philosophy to calmly endure the privation, nor intelli- 
gence to know that this change was merely attendant, in 
some cases, on the disease vnth which I was then affected, 
I felt the most distracting sensations, which latterly ended 
in a desire for deeper darkness. 

Early sensations, it is well known, are deeply engraven 
on the tablet of memory, and that strange recollection, 
together with a natural weakness for some time after, enables 
me to keep more powerfully before my fancy the helpless- 
ness of the blind. On this account, I hope that those who 
may peruse this work will believe that all my sympathies 
toward this unfortunate class of beings are in every way 
sincere ; and indeed, I could not conclude this impressive 
subject without making these remarks. 

I have to offer my acknowledgments for several novel 
and interesting physiological notes, to one of my medical 
friends, whose professional knowledge is a sufficient gua- 
rantee for their correctness. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



PHILOSOPHICAL LINKS. 

Flower 

Breathe perfume. 

While in thy rosy bloom ; 

For soon shall come the blast. 

And change the grandeur that thou hast ; 

When thy sweet beauty past, 

Shall fall in gloom: 

This is thy doom 

At last ! 
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Beauty 

Boast not 

Of thy loved lot ; 

Though pure as forest snow. 

And of bright vermilion glow. 

The fairer that ye grow 

Sooner may ye spot 

'Tis true, I wot, 

'Tis so 1 



Maiden 

Fond and gay ! 

Be happy while you may; 

Sadness with cold grimace. 

May clothe thy sweet and gentle face. 

And thus unkindly chase 

Pleasure far away; 

Short is life's day, 

Alas! 
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Sing 

As birds sing 

WhUe on the wing 

With matin songs they rise. 

Toward the empyrean skies. 

With gladness in their eyes. 

The fond harp bring 

And sweetly string 

Its voice. 



Love 

As flowers do 

The mom's bright dew ; 

Seek as they do the sun. 

When his warm rays are but begun 

Through the cold air to run, 

Cheering and new; 

Ever true 

Onel 
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Mildness 

Suits best 

Soft woman's breast ; 

For to be sweet and kind 

Are the engagbg beauties of her mindl 

Wherefore then be blind 

To joy so blest 

Sweet rest 

Find. 



Life 

FUes along 

Like the zephyr strong ; 

From childhood up to man 

There seems but one short span. 

Our hopes awhile we fan 

With love and song^ 

Then mix among 

The wan ! 
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Death 

Is most sure ; 

None can endure. 

Though some have longer days 

To live atid hope^ to know and praise 

The Almighty mover of their ways. 

The sting that will not cure, 

Health pure 

Allays. 



Grave, 

Ye get all, — 

Both great and small ; 

The false one and the just ; 

Down in thy cold and sacred trust 

There enters no base lust ; 

In thy dark hall, 

Alas ! we fall 

To dust 



A DAUGHTER'S GIFT TO HBR FATHER, 



ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 



RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO 

BIBS. THOMAS GODDEN LITTLEWOOD, 
OF LINCOLN'S-INN-FIBLDS, LONDON. 



She loved her fiither, and look'd up to him. 
Even as the flower looks up in loveliness 
To him who reared it in the cultured bower :— ■ 
Who water'd its young germ« and inly sighed. 
When the loud blast, unmindful of its bloom. 
Blew all unkindly on its fragile form. 
So did she love her father; for she knew 
He was the guardian of her infant years ; 
And thus again, like the fair flower pourtray'd. 
Gave beauty for his kindness I 
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Not alone 
That outward beauty, which all flowers disclose, 
While opening first the freshness of their hues. 
To smile with rapture in the radiant sun. 
And with external loveliness entice 
The passing throng to linger and admire ! — 
But that sweet love, which look'd minutely on. 
But smiles the more intrinsically sweet, 
Difiusing innate worth with bashfulness. 
Like the chaste rose-bud in the dew-bright mom ! 

She heard her father of his birth-day speak. 
While in kind converse with a faithful friend ; 
Heard him, in joyful sadness, too, relate 
His boyish feuds ; his playfulness and mirth. 
And, at each pause, remember some one lost 
In the dark shadows of an early grave ! 
Whose buoyant spirit added joy and life 
To every ramble o'er the verdant lawn ; 
Who also roused him in the balmy mom. 
When shade and sunshine fell like bliss around ; 
Thus fond recalling, from oblivion's womb. 
The long-lost gems that sleep imnoticed there ; 
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Musing with retrospection on the past, — 

When youth walk'd like a sunbeam among flowers I 

'Twas thus she watch'd him, though he knew it not. 
With an inquiring glance that deeply scans 
The latent language of the loving breast ; 
Learning that he who laugh'd at boyish sports, — 
At all the sinless mischiefs of that age. 
Had not forgot, he was himself a child. 
And, therefore, could forgive her little faults, 
And smile on them, as now upon his own ! 

She formed a wish, a secret of her own ! 
The life of which lay in concealing it ! 
And, as the youthful bosom soon expands, — 
The warm idea, as it sprung to birth. 
Was almost too puissant for her soul, — 
So wing'd it was with gladness and with love ! 
Yet, did she struggle with its eager wings. 
Until she bound each golden pinion down ! 

Slow wander'd aged Time with feeble step. 
As though, grown weary of his micient reign- — 
He ne'er would bring the happy birth-day round I 
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Meantime the tiny purse was valued o'er 
Day after day, and as the sum increased, 
So also magnified the glowing wish, 
To make the oflFering greater, and when night 
With soothing fingers closed her starry eyes, 
Bright visions filled the palace of her mind, 
Too pure, too fleet, too exquisite to leave 
A meteor-memory of their passive bliss. 
All blazing forth the gift of gratitude — 
Sweet gratitude I the noblest love the soul 
Can give for its salvation ! 

Now each day 
Her gentle thoughts dwelt on the great result. 
And as she walk'd abroad inquiringly. 
Too many objects met her longing look, 
Above her measured means ! 

At last she fixed,— 
Fix'd at the extent of all her treasure, too, — 
Purchased the gift, conceal'd it carefiiUy, 
And when the birth-day of her father came, 
Rush'd to him, with the ardour of a child. 
And placed the priceless present in his hands. 
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'Twas not the intrinsic value of the gift, 
That made it princely, precious and esteem'd ! 
But the endear'd affection of his child, 
Which trill'd the silver strings around the heart !- 
Then roll'd a tear of gladness from his eye, 
Which wash'd away each care she e'er incurr'd I 




J 



ROSENEATH. 



Thou peaceful land I in cloudless youth 

I sought thy pebbly shore. 
And ever since, a charm like truth, 

Has flash'd my memory o'er I 
Yes, fancy, with her dream-like power, 

Oft brought thee forth to view ; 
With every flated plant and flower, — 

Impearl'd with early dew ! 

Now walk I on thy strand again ; 

Beside thy loved Lochgaer; 
And feeUng links me with her chain. 

To thine enchantments rare I 

k2 
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In rapture do I now behold 

Thy giant-crested trees ; 
That first the morning sun of gold. 

Embraces 'mid the breeze ! 

Here let the care-worn worldling come ; — 

Leave oflF his tiresome trade ; 
The noisy commerce-wheels of home. 

And pace awhile each glade ; 
Where mountain-monarchs wave their heads 

'Mid the unsullied air, 
And thus, in great cathedral shades. 

Exult o'er cold despair ! 

When Night's inconstant, virgin queen. 

Glides o'er her path of blue ; 
Thy palace, placed in halls of green. 

Looks spell-like to the view. 
There sleeps calm beauty all around ; 

No sound disturbs the air ; 
But all is mute as fairy-ground. 

And to the soul as fair. 

Behold these two gigantic pines ;— 
Twin sentinels of old I 
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Which mock the lightning when it shines 

In robes of thunder roll'd I 
These seem eternal as the world, 

Rearing their proud heads high ; 
Unscathed by all the lightnings hurPd 

Throughout the lowering sky 1 

O, Mighty Man I — ^how mean art thou ; — 

How fragile seems thy form. 
When placed beside these monarchs now; 

These Samsons of the storm ! 
Fit trophies that might represent 

The powerful and the brave ; 
And stand as living monuments 

O'er Bruce' and WaUace' grave ! 

''Tis Autumn, and the rustling leaves 

Are falling thickly round ; 
And every passing zephyr heaves 

Its miUions to th€ ground. 
"'TIS Nature sinking to repose. 

When fleeting life is o'er; 
Like generations that now close 

Their eyes, to mourn no more ! 



M 
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Yet is this quiet land lovely still ; 

The light steals strangely now^ 
Adown the gently sloping hill, 

Through every opening bough ; 
And falls like magic round my feet. 

Upon the sward so green; 
Which makes each sweet scene still more sweet;- 

More sacred and serene I 

So, peaceful land, I must depart. 

And leave thy charms behind ; 
To mix with scenes that soil the heart; — 

Where Nature's eye is blind. 
Where Artifice in splendour reigns; — 

Where Care is throned in might, 
And where the bright sun seldom deigns 

To shed his lustrous light ! 



THE NILE. 

I DREAMT of sailing on the stately Nile. — 
The crescent moon had spread her silvery light 
O'er Egypt's mighty river 1 , Far along 
Fair cities lay like islands, for the stream 
Had overflowed its banks, and wander'd far 
Like some unbounded ocean newly sprung 
From the volcanic world's unfathom'd womb I 
To animate a barren hemisphere. 
And call its wrinkled herbage into life. 

Upon a lofty chain of mountains stood 
The great and peerless Memphis, all enthroned 
In the great glory of departed years I 
Her gorgeous fanes, and towers, and obelisks, 
Seen through the dusky^aleness of the night, 
Like fairy structures scattered through the sky! 
The crafty work of her ingenious sons, 
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Who perish'd in the act, beneath the rays 
Of an electric sun I — 

Half hid in clouds, 
With all its terraces — its pillar'd state — 
Its balustrades, its pediments, and towers ; 
Old Vulcan's heathen temple sought the sky. — 
Work of a thousand years, to emulate 
The fated Babel, whose confused tongues 
Are yet & curse, a drawback on the world/ 
As though it were an highway into Heaven, 
So rose the mighty pyramid of pride. 
Till lost in azure distance. — 

Spreading far 
The richest gardens of the earth appear'd 
Around the palace of the Pharaohs, where 
All that the fancy or the eye inspires 
Shone out in eastern magnitude, and these 
Sprung from the sparkling deep, in magic power 
Upon their thousand columns, while beneath^ 
The yellow Nile encircled the domain. 
Which rear'd its porphyry like desert palms 
In countless pillars in the moon-lit air;— 
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Like fairy grandeur^ when the dazzled soul 
Rides on her changing courser through the sky ! 

Ah! millions, for vain monarchs' fleeting pride. 
Have perish'd ere these structures met the sky, 
Or kissed the blushing sun, when first he left 
The hemisphere below, and blazed above 
The high and Libyan hills. 

These palaces. 
Meant to sepulchre kings, whose very names 
Stink in the nostrils of the great and good ! 
Names writ in sand, which the first flowing tide 
Obliterates for ever. — Now if known, 
'Tis by a catalogue of cruel crimes. 
And yet they thought eternal fame was theirs. 
And glutting on the bubble, shrunk and died ! 

Far as the eye can scan the mighty Nile, 
To where yon modern pyramid is seen — 
Raised by great Mycerinus — float around. 
Like golden insects at the eve of day. 
Myriads of tiny barks, with sparkling sails. 
Refracted on the water's limpid face, 
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Like things etherial^ 'mid the Night-queen's light. 
Looking a moving world 1- 

Calm is the Nile 
As when a cherub-infant lies at rest^ 
With dreamy thoughts that curl his spotless fiewe. — 
So lies it^ kiss'd by soft Etesian winds. 
That makes its ripples spangle into smiles : — 
While as the crawling crocodile on shore. 
Moves the dense flood, there comes a gui^ling sound 
That echoes 'mong the regal garden-piles. 
With sonorous voice on the calm ear of night I 

Kear'd on their ponderous pillars o'er the deep. 
These gardens seem imbounded, thick with bowers. 
With jasmine and acacia blushing out; 
With fragrant beds of citron, and of rose; 
With winding avenues of sycamore, — 
Where the gold orange, and the green fig-tree 
Rear'd on their high and massive piUars bloom ; 
While rolls the Nile in chambers underneath 
To hidden shores, o'er buried cities roll'd I 

Capacious are the countless halls that shine 
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In the broad waters, where the water-spottt 
Springs in gigantic cohimns to the sky ; 
Then faHs in showers of pearl, with hissing sound, 
Reflecting all the bright shades of the sun; — 
But lovelier now, when dimly seen to rise, 
Through the pale shadows of the moon-lit air. 

Now every where, are colonnades and towers 
Strewn thickly o'er this desolated land ! — 
There stands the ponderous column rear'd to fame. 
And here the temples of idolatry ; — 
All wonderful, and so transcending high, 
That one is apt to marvel at the power 
That piled such awful structures, raised such stones. 
As if the men of these dark ages were 
Gigantic as famed Polyphemus was, 
He who could travel through the Trojan seas ! 

Here gardens breathe their spices o'er the earth. 
And load with fragrance, as they travel past. 
The fleet-wing'd breezes. — Now the stars seem red. 
For it is night, and still the glowing sky 
Cools slowly to the cold foot of the moon. 
As she keeps watch among her twinkling train. 
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O^ what a world is this I What majesty I 
What art matured, and power enthroned sits here. 
Loading the hallowed earth, where nothing moYCs 
The listening ear of night, but the strange sound 
Of some decaying column, that at last 
Sinks into ashes 'mong the myriad piles ; 
And in its crashing, crumbling faU declares. 
The end of might — the period of a name I 

Look on these crowds of palaces — that waste 
Of sparkling waters — that entrancing sky — 
These royal gardens — these breeze-scenting trees 
And all the vast magnificence, that roUs 
Its dark ideas o'er a mystic land. 
And wrapt in soul, and lost in littleness, 
In thy divinest feelings cry aloud — 
Here reign'd the might, the majesty of soul! — 
Here lie the wreck, the ruins of a world! 
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What though thou art a modest flower ; 

If thou art dear to me. 
Within the fragrance-breathing bower 

No flower can equal thee ! 
And so thou art, for one whose hand 

Shed beauty on thy stem, 
Did cull thee from thy fairy land ; 

My beauteous, blooming gem ! 

With aspect gentle as the dove. 

She gave thee unto me ; 
And roll'd her liquid eyes above. 

As I accepted thee. — 
O lovely woman's heart is warm. 

And woman's hand is fair ; 
On all she gives she breathes a charm, 

And so it seems more fair I 
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Thy blossom spread^ my tender flower. 

Where kings of old did dwell ; — 
Where fame and beauty, ann'd with power. 

Held forth their magic-speU ;— 
Where all, but angels, held their mirth; — 

Where mail-dad warriors trod ; — 
Whose stately forms have sunk to earth ; — 

Whose souls have soar'd to God ! 

I gaze on thee, but while I gaze, 

No common thoughts are mine ! 
For, oh ! thou speak'st of early days ; 

Of love and fame, and wine ; — 
Of courtly halls and belted knights ; — 

Of minstrelsy and song;— 
Of strange costumes, and gladdening sights. 

That cheer'd each ancient throng I 

Of wither'd hearts — the lot at last 

Of noblest human kind ! — 
For death lays all among the past, 

Whate'er their birth or mind ;^ — 
All these are rushing through my brain, 

In mingling, strange delight. 
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And other thoughts rise in their train, 
Too exquisite to write I 

I cannot keep thee — gentle flower I 

Ye grieve me while ye charm. 
That death with his athletic power 

Can chill each breast so warm. 
And as ye also felt my grief. 

Ye fade and fell away ; 
O life is like thy lonely lea^ — 
A sunbeam's fleeting ray I 



TO JAMES HARRIS, Esq. Dublin. 



ON THE DEATH OF HIS SON GBOROE, A VERY AMIABLB AND 

TALENTED YOUTH. 



No pen can paint a father's grief; — 

When one he loves is taken away ; 
None give his pensive breast relief. 

Nor make his wounded spirit gay ! 
He may not weep like woman fair, — 

Blest with the melting heart of tears ; 
But, ah ! he feels a mute despair, 

That cannot be removed by years ! 
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If lingering sickness crush'd his child ; 

If, night by night, he watch'd his woe. 
And saw upon his face so mild. 

The hectic spot of sorrow grow : — 
If day by day his strength decayed. 

His pallid lips breathed more of heaven ; 
To see so young a heart dismay'd, 

Must oft the father's breast have riven ! 

There may be those who cannot feel 

The anguish of a youthful sigh ; — 
Whose worldly breasts alone conceal. 

The treasures worshipp'd by the eye I 
These mark the pangs of those most dear. 

Without reflection in their soul ; — 
Without one sympathetic tear 

Which nobler breasts in vain controul ! 

But he of whom I fain would speak 
In language that befits his mind. — 

Could he behold an oflfspring sick. 
And not be more sincerely kind ? 

The manly heart is soonest moved, — 
The sprightly eye grows soonest dim. 
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And when a dying child is loved. 
Oft will the parent pray for him I 

And well might he be touch'd with grief; 

The object craved his saddest sigh ; 
Though this could not bestow relief, — 

Who can to worth a tear deny I 
Ingenuous, though of tender years ; 

With gratitude his heart did flow. — 
What soul would not dissolve in tears. 

Since cruel death has laid him low ! 



THE STREAM OF LIFE. 



I THREW three flowers into a stream^ 

That swiftly joumey'd by. 
And sparkled in the golden gleam 

Of May's reviving sky. — 
Now said I, calmly as I stood. 

This is the stream of life. 
That sweeps to the eternal flood. 

And these, — three men of strife ! 

I placed them gently, side by side. 

Upon the sparkling stream. 
And on they msh'd like things of pride. 

Aroused from midnight dream ! : 
Awhile they journey'd on in joy. 

Along their pebbly way ; 
But soon earth's common lot, alloy. 

Has seized them in their play. 
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One, that bade well to be the first 

'Mong the ambitious three. 
Has hit upon a jarring rock, 

And to the side runs he I — 
The others, heedless of his fate, 

Move joyously along, — 
Nor mourn their downcast brother now. 

Self-love has grown so strong ! 

But, ha ! the foremost of the two. 

Has caught upon a brier; 
And now the third one rushes past, — 

Impatient with desire ! 
Though all are travelling down to death. 

Ne'er to retrace life's stream, — 
Thus do they mark each other's woe. 

Nor sad, nor sickly seem. 

On bounds the one triumphantly, — 
More pleased to reign alone I 

And laughing at the two behind. 
Is dash'd against a stone. — 

While struggling now, impatiently. 
The other two sweep by. 
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And gaze on their relentless friend. 
With an indignant eye. 

Thus moves mankind o'er mother earth — 

Exceptions little claim — 
All are alike at weakly birth. 

And have nor wit, nor name. 
But growing into manhood bold. 

They sail life's fleeting river ; 
One all-engrossing object— gold. 

Which some find, and some never I 



THE OLD WOMAN. 

I USED to watch a withering, poor old woman. 
Whose years and toils had so bent to the earth. 
That she seem'd doubled. Day by day she pass'd. 
Not as a mendicant, but passed for work ; 
Too proud in spirit to solicit alms ! — 

Methinks I see her yet creeping along. 
With step too rapid for her wrinkled years ; 
Her heavy basket dangling on her arm ; 
A much-worn mantle round her carefully. 
And in her palsied hand, a little staff 
To prop her body up. — There now she stands — 
Stands forth before me, not with frowning face 
But all contentment. Why is she content ? 
Because she hurries home to ply the wheel. 
Proud of her little labour. She must pause. 
Ere o'er the crowded street she dares to trust 
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Her load of frailties ; looking all around, 
She hurries onward to the other side. 
And as she steps upon the path again. 
Feels safe as one, who from the raging waves 
Leaps on the sea-beat strand ! — 

Where will she go 
To win her scanty bread ? — Behold she turns 
Into the narrow lane, where dwell the poor ; 
There follow her, and you will see her ope 
A narrow, creaking door, that scarcely keeps 
The Winter from her hearth. — The little fire 
Just smoking in the comer of the grate ; — 
The window patch'd, and dismal her small cell ; 
And yet she seems contented with her lot. 
As one who smiles, because she soon shall die ! 

Alas I we know not all her sympathies, — 
Her recollections of the dreamy past : 
All that we know is, that she is alone. 
And though fourscore of winters, with their chill. 
Have wandered o'er her head, she still ekes out 
An honest industry, in sweet content, 
Knowing the grave will soon relieve her woes. 

*Kl2 
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Learn from her worth, ye nobles of the earth ! 
A lesson greater than your gold can buy ; 
Why not look out for objects such as this ? 
Heal fainting hearts, and ease the broken frame ; 
If so ye pass this poor old woman by. 
Reflect, and know that solace sweetly known 
To those who own their riches from their God — 
The timely aid that can delight the poor ! 



EPITAPH 

ON MT LATE ADMIRED FRIEND AND COMPANION, 

JOHN MANDERSON, 

OF GLASGOW. 

Here lies a man whom memory mourns sincere. 
For whom each friend lets fall a pitying tear ; 
For he was all that forms the generous mind — 
Affectionate, true-hearted, just and kind ! 
Endear'd to love by many a tender tie — 
(Thus worth is often bom to bloom and die) 
Though now an inmate of this lonely part. 
He also is inumed in many a heart I 



LIFE, 



OR, 



MAN MUST HAVE BREAD. 

Why toil ye at the helm so long ? 

Man with the locks so grey ! 
The tempest sings its stormy song ; 

And wildly bursts the spray. — 
At home thou mightst be calm and warm ; 

No storms would reach thee there ; — 
No angry ocean do thee harm^ 

Nor winds throw back thy hair ! 

This night is dark and dismal too^ 

Cold are its wintry showers ; 
The remnant of thy days seem few, 

And sad are lifers last hours ! 
Why therefore toil on stormy seas. 

That but exhaust thee more— 
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A playmate for the sportive breeze. 
When billows chafe the shore ? 

" And who art thou wouldst ask of me 

Why thus I toil and roam ? 
Thou mayst have friends to comfort thee ; 

But I have none, nor home. 
'Tis poverty that calls me forth, 

It^ wants I must supply ; 
I've sail'd for years much farther North, 

Beneath a fiercer sky." 

Hard is thy fate ! — the world is strange ; 

Some revel in their wealth ; — 
Some live by love, some live by change. 

And some live by their stealth. 
I like thee, honest mariner ! 

I love thy simple tale ; 
It doth my warmest feelings stir. 

If that can aught avail. 

Pale soldier, whither do ye come ? 
What made thee woo thy trade. 
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And risk, for such a paltry sum. 

Thy honour, or thy head. 
Why do ye march when bugles sound ? 

Why sell yourself for life ? — 
Hast thou at home no pleasure found ; 

No friend, no love, no wife ? 

^* I have no friend, no love, no wife ; 

Once I had all the three 
Join'd in one form — the light of life, — 

A pearl of price to me I — 
She died-my friends forsook me all,- 

You must not know the way — 
And so I left my humble hall: — 

Man must have bread, they say. 

« The moon is walking through the sky. 

With her soft silver light. 
And when I bade my home good-bye, 

'Twas such a beauteous night. 
I paused and wept, and paused again ; 

I grieved to leave my home I 
But ere the sun had warm'd the plain, 

I rode the roaring foam." 

l2 
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What seek ye in this sickly clime ? 

Man with the swarthy brow I 
I see the wasting hand of time. 

Lie heavy on thee now. 
Thy native soil — thy native air. 

Were fitter far for thee. 
What made thee leave a land so fair, 

For one beyond the sea? 

Thou'rt in the sunlight of thy years. 

Yet 'feebled is thy frame ; 
It may be from a home of tears, 

In youth ye proudly came. 
And while fond friends were sighing near. 

Ye bade them all farewell ; 
But in this sickly tropic sphere, 

Thou art not wise to dwell. 

^^ 'Tis not a clime that suits my &ame ; 

Too quick, I feel decay ; — 
But yet I am not all to blame ; — 

Man must have bread, they say. 
Yet oft I think on those afar. 

Who haunt me in my dream; 
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And watch the distant evening star. 
That sparkles in their stream. 

" Soon do I hope to wander there ; 

Why should I toil, and die 
Beneath the moisture of the air, 

That loads this sultry sky? 
The longing heart that feels aright. 

Flies far on fancy's wing, 
And views each loving face of light. 

Where life had its young spring !" 

Right, right I then haste thee back again. 

While yet 'tis in thy power ; 
Nor longer know that longing pain 

One other transient hour. — 
All that thou canst have here, for all 

Thine anxious toils and tears. 
Are but thy earthly wants, and small 

Need be man's wants and fears 1 

Why write ye all the midnight long, — 

You of the mental brow ? 
With philosophic thought to show. 

How wrong the world is now. 
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Or is 't for fame, that vacuous sound ! 

Which rules each clime of earth — 
The laurel wreath round hero bound. 

Or he of kingly birth ? 

Go to the churchyard, linger there, — 

See if they dream of fame ; 
Even those who fill'd high learning's chair, 

And yeam'd to have a name ! 
Alas I though great their fame may be ; 

To them, it nought avails. 
Than 'twere by death's oblivious key. 

Shut in his darkest pales ! 

" I write not for the love of fame — 

Though it is bliss to gain 
An honest and distinguish'd name. 

Among earth's humble train. 
If 'twere not that I love to hold 

The sweet inspiring pen, 
A second thought is fame, — is gold. 

That raises us 'mong men. 

" All must have that which keeps the soul 
Within its fragile clay. 
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Some have a half, some have a whole. 

And some, alas ! they say 
Not one division for their need ; 

So they must daily toil ; 
And I my fortune fondly speed. 

Before the midnight oil." 

Thus goes the world — ^yet he is mad. 

Who, tottering on the grave. 
Is yet m pain, most greedily. 

To see what he can save ; 
While all the time, relations poor 

Are praying he were dead ; 
That they may all his gold secure. 

And dance where he is laid ! 

But these, of all, are wretched men. 

Who, having stores of gold. 
Will not relieve the needy, when 

They see them tottering, old. 
Such ones let me sincerely tell. 

To them no power is given. 
Of rearing homes of peace in hell. 

Nor palaces in heaven. 



AN OSSIANIC. 

Morning is bright in the sky. The clouds have 
hurried home ; they no longer travel the air. The 
halls of heaven echo with music — sweet music ofltered 
to the Spring. The fleet-wing'd songsters bound among 
the trees — happy as hopes in the expectant heart of 
man, and with celestial gladness welcome the blush- 
ing mom. See how the pale Lily hangs its gentle 
head like a young bride at the altar. The honey 
Bee is fondly kissing each sweet-lipped flower ; each 
flower that opens at the earliest dawning of day. 
The earth seems nearer heaven, for the sun has 
thrown his warm arms around it ; it lies bright in his 
embrace. The flowers arise to hail him : his smile is 
full of joy, they open their gay eyes and blush in 
radiant light. The dancing stream breaks o'er its 
pebbly bed like pearls : its drops are as the dew of 
night, it journeys downward to the sea. There is 
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music in its voice, hurry in its step, and gladness in 
its looks ; secretly it circles among the bushy furze, 
then opening into light, bounds in beauty to the rays 
of day. It has travelled far, but has gained strength 
in its journey; there is no weariness in its walk. 
The rainbow is seen reflected in its breast, as it 
dashes in spray over the high cliff. The birds stoop 
down to quench their feathery throats; they cool 
their yelloW bills in its waves, as it rolls along to 
mingle with the ocean. 

All is lovely on the hill. The white-haired goat 
creeps lazily along. The lambkins bleat. The rein- 
deer bounds in joy. The lofty locks of the dark 
pines wave slowly in the summer breeze, their aged 
boughs rejoice in the glory of noon. Come, then, 
fair-haired daughter of love ! Come, thou sunbeam 
of my soul ! The hills are clad with trees ; an ar- 
bour is in the woods. The breeze is soft and scented. 
The mavis sings loud in the leaves. Come, let us 
wander awhile, far from the busy din of earth ; apart 
from the eye of man. 

Sweet is the garden I have planted for thee, light 
of mine eye ! it slopes freely to the south-sun. The 
walks are laid with pebbles, pure pebbles, polished 

l5 
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by the sea. They are hemmed in by verdant box. 

The daisy decks its borders. The primrose and the 

cowslip rear their rural heads among the green-grown 

grass. Simplicity charms the eye. The breath of 

roses scents the fiiesh air; sweet as the breath of thy 

lips. The fruit-trees hang in dusters. The boahes 

drop their rich spoiL The strawberry blooms red on 

the surrounding banks, encircled with green leaves. 

A bed of varied flowers strive to outshine each other; 

it is placed in the centre of the garden. Shrubbeiies 

ope their stately buds, and hang gracefiilly over a 

crystal pool ; the wild swan skims its crystal breast. 

Water-lilies rear their yellow heads on its waves, 

their roots are deep in the waters. The honey bees 

hum loudly in the flowers. They have lost their 

stings. The silken butterfly flutters past, pure as a 

flake of snow when the enfeebled sun smiles through 

a wintry cloud on its breast The red gooseberry and 

the dark currant are ripe. The apricot, the melon, 

and the peach, drink in the burning sun. Come, 

and taste these luscious fruits. I will deck thee vnth 

honey-suckle. I will place in thy breast the rose of 

Sharon, that is without a thorn. 

Long have I sighed for thee, blue-eyed maid! 
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My hairs have changed since first I saw thy charms. 
Youth has grown to manhood ; manhood to its prime 
of life ; it may soon wither, but there is no change in 
my soul! Love is still light within me; the passion 
is young in my breast: time cannot remove it; — 
years cannot chill it; death alone shall change it. 
Come, then, like the dove of hope to the ark of safety, 
I will keep the hoar-frost of winter from thy high 
forehead, when it creepeth like moon-light o'er the 
herbless fields. I will fan thee with cool zephyrs in 
the noon-heat of sunmier, when the weary wanderers 
of the rivulet bask in the sultry rays of the great sun. 
Come, then, joy of my heart I Be mine, charmer 
of my soul ! Let beauty rejoice in its youth, for thou 
shalt also drink the draught of age. Light is thy 
laughing eye, red thy coral lip ; there is gladness in 
thy smile ; — thy smile that is lighted at the censer of 
the heart I Fate decrees thee for my bride. Come, 
sweet hour that bids two hearts unite, come, for we 
shall be happy ! 



SONNET. 

There is a litde spot on God's fair earthy 

To which our longing memory ever clings ; 
Where in our youthful days of love and mirth ; 

Sweet feeling trill'd the bosom's tenderest strings. 

Where'er we roam^ reflection ever flings 
Its fond arms round it, and will linger there. 

And fancy often hovers high on wings. 
To gaze upon it, deeming it most fair I 
No charm, however novel, can compare 

With this green spot, so cherish'd in the heart ; 
Nor beauty, be it e'er so bright and rare. 

Such sacred pleasures to the soul impart. 
Speak out, my heart ! though thou hast loved to roam. 
Hast thou e'er once foi^ot thy sacred, natal home ? 



TO MY NAMESAKE AND NEPHEW. 

DEDICATED TO MY BROTHER-IN-LAW, MR. jAMES WILSON, 
OP AUCHILE^E, ARGYLESHIR^. 

'Tis well for thee, mine infant boy I 

Thus to be glad and free ; 
But, ah ! thou wilt not know such joy. 

When ojd in cares like me. 
'Tis bliss to see thee leap and smile. 

And lisp as thou dost now ; 
Ere yet inform'd this world is guile ; 

Or grief has dimm'd thy brow. 

How could I wish my days like thine— 

My heart as young and gay ; — 
But vainly doth my sOul repine. 

When these have pass'd away — 
Pass'd like a cloud across the sky. 

Or breeze across the sea ; 
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Pass'd like the echo of a sigh. 
Or fleet as thought can flee I 

Yet, mix'd with fond and feeling hearts^ 

My soul forgets its years. 
And kindred joy a draught imparts. 

Too bright to taste of tears I 
And song, and mirth, by love inspired. 

Steal soft my senses o'er ; 
And proud sensations, once admired. 

Return as heretofore. 

Methought that on a couch I lay. 

And childhood had retum'd. 
And all seem'd mystic ; but so gay. 

With love my bosom bum'd ; 
And the young blood came rushing warm. 

My bounding bosom o'er. 
And with its newly vital charm 

Did cheer it to its core I 

But night and darkness pass'd away, — 
The shadows mix'd with air, 
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And when I oped mine eyes on day. 

Behold, my cares were there ! 
And all the fancied fairy things 

Like friends delusive fled, 
Nor flutter'd longer on their wings 

Around my dreaming head. 

So come, my loved, my infant boy I 

'Tis well thou shouldst be gay ; 
'Tis bliss to see thee leap in joy, — 

Estranged to life's dismay. 
Alas ! that childhood should expire — 

Sweet time of sinless bliss I — 
Alas I that aught should quench the fire 

Of happiness like this ! 



LINES 

WRITTEN EXTEMPORANEOUSLY ON THE BEAUTIFUL SCBNERT 
OP INVERARY — 80 GENEROUSLY LEPT OPEN TO ALL TRATBL- 
LERS BY HIS GRACE THE DUKE OP ARGYLE. 



RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE MISSES M*CLKAN. 



On Donaquaich's high-towering head. 

In transport wrapt I lay, 
Musing upon each hiU and glade, 

In all their grand display ; 
Below me flowed the famed Lochfyne, 
Between its shores of rock and pine — 

Bright, calm, as autumn day ; 
While lovely Inverary shone. 
Like spirit white-robed and alone, 

Yet young and ever gay I 
The ducal palace of Argyle, 

With grey enduring towers. 
Lay in the sun's resplendent smile, 

Among its shrubs and flowers ; 
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Glen-shera oped its beauteous vale, 

And with a hill between, 
Glen-Era's songsters skimm'd the dale. 

Among the foliage green. 
While far on high Ben-Cruachan rear'd 

Her granite in the sky ; 
And dread Glen-Croe all dark appear'd, 
Whose peaks the thunder never fear'd. 

Though wildly it leap'd by I 
Benlomond's sunnnit, far away, 
Rose golden in the light of day. 

Beyond the distant hills ; 
And round each base came gushing on 
The cataracts with ceaseless tone. 

Which drink the mountain rills ! 
O ! such an endless world of rocks, 
Expands the exploring soul. 
And man's most noble effort mocks ; 
For God hath made the whole. 

Here let the Atheist learn to pray ; 

Then, chang'd in heart, wend on his way ! 



THE DAYS 0' YOUTH ! 

DEDICATED, WITH SINCEBE AFFECTION, TO MT MOTHEB. 

O wae's me ! wae's me for the time. 

When I was young an' gay I 
When heart an' hopes were baith in prime — 

The world a summer day I 
When carelessly I wander'd glad. 

By hill, an' wood, an' glen : — 
O wae's my heart 1 its grown sae sad ; — 

Sae wae an' worn since then ! 

Its sweet to think o' early days. 

Those sunny hours o' life ; 
As fancy yet in truth pourtrays 

Their joys undinun'd wi' strife. 
When a' things wore a mystic charm. 

An' ilka thing seem'd strange ; — 
When warld's cares caused nae alarm. 

O wae's me on the change I 
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How sea-like seem'd each wimpling stream ; 

How high each hill appeared ; 
Though time has clothed them a' in dream, 

Yet are they mair endear'd I 
The valleys then were doubly green ; 

The flowers were doubly fair : 
The hawthorn tree — the forest queen I 

Embahn'd the passing air. 

The merry birds sang shriU an' sweet, 

Upon the leafy spray. 
An' tenderly did lambkins bleat. 

On ilka heathery brae ! 
The verra breeze that santer'd by 

Sang saftly 'mang the trees. 
While sportive flew the butterfly. 

And gladly humm'd the bees ! 

How alter'd are their voices now ; 

Care changes them an' me, — 
Age sets his signet on my brow. 

An' dims my cheerfu' e'e ! 

« 

Yet, yet to youthful hearts they're dear. 
As once they were tae me. 
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Before my vernal thoughts grew sere. 
An' drapt frae hope's young tree ? 

The change mun a' in mortal Ue, 

For nature wakes wi' spring; 
The trees yet wave their foliage high ; 

The birds yet sweetly sing; 
The rivulet yet wanders by. 

Along its pebbly way ; 
The flowers yet claim the rain-bow dye ; 

The sun shines still as gay I 

But life wore then a mystic screen 

Between it and the eye ; 
Even as the clouds above are seen 

To veil the ambient sky ; 
Which render'd beauty more sublime. 

An' cheer'd the simple heart, 
Ere it had been seduced by time. 

Or school'd in sinfu' art I 

Thus memory shows each happy look. 
That cheer'd in early days ; 
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When in the pure an' pearly brook. 

The sun look'd down always I 
When sUver mmnows swept amang 

The little limpid waves, 
An' we wad paddle a' day lang, 

Tae ease an* pleasure slaves I 

O wae's me for sik days again ; 

What pleasure wad they gi'e I 
But, ah ! the wish is a' in vain ; 

For that can never be 1 
Although the sun wad smile as bright; 

The stars shine forth as clear. 
Yet clouded is the soul's young light 

By faded hopes an' fear ! 

Our school-boy days brought wofu' care, 

That teased the youthfu' brain ; 
An* there we first began to share 

This world's harassing pain:- 
Yet when the tiresome task was done, 

Wi' wilder glee we ran; 
An' fondly 'neath the noonday sun. 

Our sportive plays began. 
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I'm sitdng now in graas^green bower. 

That suits my passive song ; 
Where from the sky a magic-power. 

Like glory, pours along ! 
A rugged cliff hangs o'er my head, 

A murmuring rill runs by ; 
Birds sing, bees hum, an' blossoms spread. 

To court Reflection's eye ! 

An' gaily as the insects dance 

In summer's golden ray. 
Two cupid-looking children prance 

Around in endless play — 
Their cheerlu' voices fall in joy 

Upon my ravish'd ear. 
An' tell me I was ance a boy, 

Wi' eye an' voice as clear! 

O take your sinless joys in pride ! — 

When ye are auld like me. 
On lower wings, alas ! ye'll glide 

Alang the flowery lea. — 
This is the age o' cloudless mirth, 

O' cloudless thought and glee ; — 
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All looks like freedom on the earth. 
For your young souls are free I 

Ye tell me that I'm sadly chang'd; 

My feverish frame grows frail. 
An' every spot where once I ranged. 

Speaks now anither tale ! 
The hopes, the joys o' early years 

Have vanish'd a' away ; 
For man seems more allied to tears. 

Just as his head grows grey. 

But why should age or sickness make 

An honest mind a slave ?-^ 
Are there not joys tongue cannot speak. 

Prepared beyond the grave ? 
That as this warld's joys depart. 

Are drawing still more near ; 
An' when the pulse forsakes the heart. 

Are oped to the sincere I 

Sae let us spend the present day 
As weel as mortals can. — 
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" Joy is a thing," the learned say, 

" Shared equally to man." 
It is not wealth ; it is not power 

That crowns us wi' content : — 
These have their short-lived £ivouring hour. 

But that is the extent ! 

Yet wae's me 1 wae's me for the time. 

When I was young an' gay 1 
When heart an' hopes baith had their prime ; 

The world, a summer day 1 
When carelessly I wander'd glad. 

By hill, an' wood, an' glen ; — 
O wae's my heart 1 it's grown sae sad, 

Sae wae an' worn since then I 



WINTER. 



What stills the voice of the roaring stream ? 

Why lies it calmly in lifeless dream. 

As though 'twould never wake again. 

To rush in might to the billowy main ? 

The sick breath of Winter has whispered, Be still ! 

And hush'd is the voice of each murmuring rill. 

The high pulse of Nature is heaving no more ; 
Its deep veins are shut at their fountain — the core 1 

M 
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The waters are paved, and skaters are seen, 
Where the gallant sea-ship but so lately hath been. 
The fish of the fountain, ah ! where are they fled ? 
A crystalline canopy hangs o'er their head ! 

The winds own the spell and no longer reply ; 
The flowers on their knees are preparing to die ; 
The little birds tremble on boughs all so bare. 
And the early buds shrink fi:om the keen biting air. 
The world looks bleak that was joyous before. 
Like darkness in man when false pleasures are o'er ! 

O'er valley and mountain pale Winter has passed ; 
O'er river and ocean his mandate is cast ; — 
His empire is boundless ; his look is austere. 
And nations look wan as the tyrant draws near. 
All tremble or wither away at his glance. 
Or sink in oblivion before his advance ! 

Young Love has an empire o'er which he can reign ; 
Old Mammon, a greater than Love — though less vain! 
Sin more than them both, but Winter more still. 
From the babe to the shrivell'd old wretch he can chill! 
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Li all ages. Love, Mammon, Sin, but a part ; 
But the frown of grey Winter chills every heart ! 

But there is an orb that beams brightly above. 
Can charm many hearts for each one cheer'd by love ! 
Ancient sin, sordid mammon, before him decay. 
And Winter, though mighty! creeps thief-like away! 
He will soon send his vertical smiles upon earth ; 
The streamlets shall dance, and the flowers have new 
birth ! 



SONNET— TWILIGHT. 

A GREYISH darkness steals across the stream : — 

A marbly indistinctness clothes the sky, 
And, in the West, by Sol's departing beam. 

The clouds empurpled float in silence by. 

The trees are rustling softly to the sigh 
Of evening's plaintive breeze, and far above, 

Each little laughing star re-opes its eye. 
As pure and brilliant as the eye of love ! 
The songsters sit in slumber in the grove : — 

The moon resumes her reign among the clouds, 
That like pale worlds of mountains slowly move, — 

Veiling her face with their transparent shrouds. 
Dark shadows creep o'er earth. Night now has cast 
Her pall around an empire, strange and vast ! 
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to a Ghost Story? — Lady Huntingdon's Resting Place— iVnisby 
and Robert Hall— The Deserted Prophetess— The Crown Prince- 
Religion and Insanity — Dr. Hawker and Mrs. Jordan, &c. &c. 

In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 78. neatly bound in cloth. 
" It is the pious, ofi'ering of one who may be deemed • proper 
follower in the footsteps of that good man, Legh Richmond." 

Argus. 
" This volume reminds us forcibly of that most delightful of 
all biographies * The Doctor,' to which indeed it is little if at all 
inferior."— Britannia. 

" The author has wisely based the tales contained in this 
volume on authenticated biography or histOiical fact." 
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Birds, Reptiles, ana Fishes, obtained during^ the expedition fitted 
out by **The Cape of Good'Bbpe Association for exploring 
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Andrew Smith, M.IXi19ifg«Qn^id>:tliolk)rces, and Director of 
the Sxpedition. 
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